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FRANKLIN IN FRANCE. - 

Wi from a series of | 

parr benamin Seethian’ cow publicking in Faris | 
Franxin lived at Passy in a beautiful house 
with pretty grounds, in an agreeable neigh- 
borhood. It was his usual custom, during | 
the early part of his residence in France, at. 
least while his health continued good, to dine | 
out six days in the week, reserving the Sun- 
day for his countrymen, whom he entertained | 
at home His most intimate friends, among 
the celebrities, were ‘Turgot, the good Duke 
de la Rochefoueauld, Lavoisier, the circle of 
Madame Helvetius, at Auteuil, the Abbé 
Morellet, Cabanis, &c. Once a year, he made | 
one of the party of visitors in the country, at | 
Moulin Joli, the residence of Monsieur Wa- | 
telet ; and he paid a visit to Madame d’Hou- 
detot at Sarnnois, on one occasion, the senti- 
mental souvenir of which has been preserved. 
But these excursions were rare; for, inde- 
pendently of his functions as minister and 
negotiator, he had to perform at the same 
time the duties of “ merchant, banker, admi- 
ralty judge, and consul.” His countrymen 
found it more economical to make him do all 
this work alone, without even a secretury, 
which confined him during the day to a very 
sedentary life. He found relief, however, in 
the evening, in that intimate and friendly 
social enjoyment for which he was by nature 
so well fitted. For the most part, he pre- 
ferred to be a listener to being a talker; and 
it is recorded that acertain woman of society, 








who had gone from paronine, ¥ see him, 
complained of his silence. He had, it is 
true, his periods of silence. There were, 


however, some charming intervals of talk. 
Then when he » he would continue to 
the end, without interruption. The stories, 
anecdotes, and jeux d’esprit, of which he was | 
lavish during those happy moments, have 
been in part preserved, and revive the recol- 
lection of the man. He was remarkable for 
a good-natured irony. One of his most de- 
lightful correspondents (an English woman, 
Miss Georgiana Shipley), to whom he had 
sent his “ Dialogue with the Gout,” and other 
trifles, in the composition of which he occa- 
sionally — and what is more, which 
were printed by himself, reminded him of 
those delightful and serious hours she had 
in his company, and from which she 
derived her taste “ pour la conversation 
badinante et réfléchie.” These words of Miss 
Shipley, which were thus written by her in 
French, give a good idea of Franklin in every- 
day life. 
Che correspondence of Franklin at this 
period is mbst ble and amiable: the 
perfect balance, the judgment, the freedom 
from all bad passion and anger, the benefit 
he learns to derive even from his enemies, 
the kindly sentiment he mingles with the just 
appreciation of things, the lofty sentiment on 
proper occasions, a certain joyous air diffused 
throughout the whole, make up a real. trea- 
sure of wisdom and morals. Com with 
the correspondence of Voltaire, that of Frank- 
lin might su some reflections: that of 
the latter is w me, manly, and animated, 
as it were, by a lively and constant serenity. 
Franklin was possessed of an intelligence 
cheerful, finished, and sparkling ; he termed 
ill-humor the filthiness of thesoul. * * * 





Franklin was very popular in France ; he 





was the fashion. Medallion portraits, busts, 
rints of him, were everywhere ; rings, canes, 
racelets, and tobacco-boxes—all had Frank- 
lin on them. At the bottom of one of the 
engraved portraits was this famous line, ap- 
plied to him by Turgot: 


“ Eripuit ecelo fulmen, sceptrumque tyrannis.” 


Franklin blushed very much at seeing this 
line, and he blushed without affectation. He 
would have liked to have had this eulogy 
suppressed, for he said that it was extrava- 
gant, and that it exaggerated his part in the 
world; but he had to do with a monarchical 
country, which prefers above all things that 
some single person should have the credit of 
doing everything, and which desires to per- 
sonify its admiration in one name and one 
glory. When he sent this portrait to his 
friends in America, he remin¢ ed them, by way 
of excuse, of the peculiar habit of the French 
people of indulging in excessive eulogium, 
so that ordinary simple praise almost became 
censure, and extreme laudation ended by 
becoming, in its turn, insignificant. All that 
he says upon this subject in his letters (and 
he refers to it on several occasions) is marked 
by a sterling good sense, and in a tone more 
serious than sportive, and without false 
modesty. Franklin is one of those men 
who, while honoring humanity and loving to 
look heavenwards, are the last to affect the 
EE Caer ee eee ae 

f all those who had conversed at Passy 
with Franklin had thoroughly understood 
his precepts and his conduct, they would have 
thought twice before undertaking to remodel 
universally the Old World. At the same 
time, it must be said (for we might be mis- 
understood) that it was difficult for those 
who listened to him not to take fire, and to 
avoid the temptation of radically reforming 
society, for he was himself, in his general 
manner of viewing and presenting things, a 
great, a too great simplifier. ‘This practical 
man had nothing about him which discou- 
raged the utopians; he rather urged them on 
by the novelties and the clear views that he 
seemed to open up in the prospect of the 
future. While conversing, he excited a de- 
sire of applying his principles, but he did not 
at the same time bestow upon those who lis- 
tened to him (to the Condorcets and to the 
Chamforts, for example) his temper, his ‘is- 
cretion in detail, his prudence. 

An intelligent critie has very well defined 
him as the godfather of future social organi- 
zations; but I cannot understand how this 
critic could ever associate the name of Tal- 
leyrand and that of Franklin ; it is blasphemy 
to join these two names together. Franklin, 
with all his acuteness, is honest and sincere, 

* * * * 

After a residence of more than eight years 
in France, he returned, at the age of seventy- 
nine, to America. Affected with the gravel, 
he could not ride in a carriage; a litiére de 
reine, drawn by Spanish mules, bore him 
from Passy to Havre, whence he embarked. 
* * 

Providence, in withdrawing him from the 
world at this time, spared him the horror of 
seeing those whom he had best known and 
most loved, during his residence in France, 
carried off by violent deaths; the good Duke 
de la Rochefoucauld, Lavoisier, his neighbor 


at Passy, Le Veillard, with many others, all | ling. 


guillotined 
and 


or massacred in the name of those 
that they themselves had favored 
rished. The last thoughts of Frank- 
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lin would have been covered with a funeral 
pall; and his serene soul, before rising in 
accordance with his religious hope, would 
have tasted all this bitterness. 


GERMAN LITERATURE, SCHILLING ON MUSIC.* 


In discussing subjects prior to this, we have, 
incidentally, started the inquiry as to the 
affinity of tone and color, and assumed the 
position, that the gradation in the scale of 
human intellect proceeded from tone to color. 
In this assumption we have kept in view 
the beautiful exposition of Oersted, wherein 
he classes the visual sense above every other, 
and regards it as the recipient of man’s high- 
est perceptions. The question is more un- 
traceable whether this gradation ever takes 
place in the same individual, and we do not 
think that such a theory cuuld be sustained, 
from the fact, that the physiological !aws, on 
which the senses are founded, are immutable. 
It is not our purpose to assume such a 
gradation in the same individual, but rather to 
suggest its existence in the species, in a col- 
lective sense; we know, however, that the 
individual, in his mental progression, passes 
through a gradation in colors as well as 
sound; the simple and unsophisticated find- 
ing the greatest attraction in red and yellow, 
and forsaking those hues with the develop- 
ment of esthetic culture, and going in quest 
of darker ones. So, also, in the same indi- 
vidual, we find sound in its erudest condi- 
tions to please the untanght ear, but as the 
same ear becomes refined by musical thought, 
it avoids those crude forms, as repulsively 
as the mind of color would red or yellow. 
The author now before us may be said, in 
some degree, to controvert the views we have 
given, as to the precedence of color, inas- 
much as he lays down melody in its various 
contrapuntal forms, as being the highest ex- 
ponent of man’s spiritual perceptions and 
feelings, and as such, ascribes to it a univer- 
sality of thought and a supremacy, which 
the other arts cannot claim. Regarding mu- 
sic as the exponent of spiritual emotion, it 
enjoys a position which the pictorial art can- 
not reach, and’ it here answers one end at 
which painting sometimes aims, but of which 
it always fails in the attainment. In spiritual 
enjoyment alone, we do not deny the supre- 
macy of music, it being the only true expres- 
sion of the soul; and when we rank it below 
painting; it is only as far as regards the com- 
ined intellectual effort made by each of the 
two arts.¢ 
When the Creator casts a film over the 
eyes of the blind, and shuts out from their 
cognisance all the glories of the outward 
world, he, in almost every instance, makes 
them extremely sensitive to the impressions 
of sound. Being debarred from all commu- 
nication with the objects of sense, except by 
a tangible medium, there arises within the 
mind of the blind, a framework of thought, 
more nearly allied to tone than to color, 
cause the former has an avenue to the soul, 
while the latter has not. Hence they can 
call up forms of musical thought, which it 
is impossible for us to do, since the tangible 
world before us engrosses our minds so ex- 





* Di Kunst der Tine, oder hentige Musikkunst, 
sur Orien ‘ber ihr gesammtes innexes und Suseres 


WwW 
ihe Fine Artot Tone, or Musical 


Conte Scie 
{in its internal and externat relations, by G. Schil. 


+ The point concisely laid down, would be that, although 
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musical imagery within our imagination, 
which should have the same fulness of form 
it oceupies in that of the blind. 

Yet it is not given to the blind to enjoy 
in entire perfection the sphere of musical 
poe, op or to oceupy a world where the ima- 

altogether that of tone; since every 

vidual who enters blind into life, brings 
along with him, as an inheritance from his 
progenitors, certain perceptions which have 
their origin in the external and material world. 

Hence we cannot concede even to the blind, 
the ion of a pure musical thought as 
; unalloyed as that which we might suppose 
ri to exist in the mind of that mortal, whose 

visual organs were closed against all the 
| operations of the co poreal world, and who, 
Hi destitute of all those hereditary impressions 
| f they leave behind them, should enter the 





world of tone and live in it, undisturbed by 

any of the associations of material existence. 

e have been led to these remarks from 

: the circumstance that the author of the pre- 

Ha sent work makes frequent reference to the 

various imagery, forms, and plastic creations 

of musical conception, as if they were sub- 

me to be embraced by the eye. He would 

ead us to regard the variety of style in com- 

position, and all the richness of musical in- 

vention, as corresponding with the visible 

' creations of the other departments of poesy, 

if and as having an imaginary plastic existence, 

: akin to that which we see in painting, and 
' conjure up in written poetry. 

It is in this sense, therefore, that we can 

B approach a realization of that mental condi- 

be 1° tion of the blind, who are addicted to the 

i pleasures of music. 

To.us, who look out into the visible_crea- 

tion and who mix up the conerete with any 

abstract substance that may suggest itself 


to us, coming from the world of tone, a mu- 
sical plasticity is entirely unapproachable ; 

but we might imagine that if a being could 
Ms exist without the inheritance of outward im- 
iB pulses, the tones of musical feeling would 


create within him a species of imagery, which 
would always be floating uppermost in his 
imagination. 

As in written and pictorial poesy, the strong 
t contrasts of truth and fiction exist, the one ex- 
f hibiting the visible drama of life, the other the 
i $ ideal; the inquiry presents itself whether 
there ean be any such characteristic in musi- 
i cal thought. The term, truth, is significantly 
: applied to the works of musical art, wherein 
the depth of composition is a reflection of 
the intensity of spiritual emotion; and the 
expression, a indicating that the composi- 
tion gives a real, and perhaps the only real, 
exhibition of those emotions, is, undoubtedly, 
an appropriate one. 

But in music, where do we find the coun- 
terpart to the fiction of the other departments 
of poesy? We would suppose only in its 
allianee with fiction, in its dramatie and poet- 
ieal forms. As belonging to the department 
of philosophical criticism, we find the mutual 
privilege assumed by the two sister arts of 
painting and music, of one borrowing its 
ey powers of description from the other. The 
Mii mind is so compounded, and so interwoven 

if are the mixed influences of the senses, that 
ba color has to be judged, weighed, and described 
by some of the laws and properties of tone; 
while the latter, in the nicer distinctions of 
musical criticism, such as our author presents 
to us, is subjected to a species of visual diseri- 
mmination. These characteristics of critical 
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clusively, that it is diffieult for us to establish thought show us more nearly from what 


source this combined action emanates, and 
give us a clue to the nature and origin of 
the fraternity observable in the pictorial and 
musical arts. 

We are told that in those instances where 
there exists in man a total deprivation of 
the faculties of hearing and seeing, the sense 
of touch becomes so exquisite, that all the 
varieties of texture in clothing can be dis- 
tinguished by it; and were such individuals 
able to describe the emotions of touch, it 
would most probably be through the aid of 
that language which belongs to the province 
of taste or smell. 

Thus it seems conclusive, that one sense is 
intended to interpret the other, which accounts 
also for the propensity observable in the eog- 
noseenti in the arts, to blend the action of 
two or even more senses together, and sub- 
ject to this menstruum the insoluble mate- 
rials of artistic contemplation. 

In receiving at the hands of philosophical 
criticism the results of nature, and of human 
action upon the artist himself, and thence the 
reflection upon the mind of the critic, there 
is a species of double refraction inte 
between us and the external world. By the 
same analogy we receive through the same 
compound refraction, if we may be allowed 
the term, the primitive emotions of the soul, 
firstly through the general mind of musical 
composition, and thence through such subli- 
mated criticism as that of Schilling. That 
the feelings and conceptions of the artist him- 
self are entered into and absorbed by the 
critic, is not to be presumed; it forms no spe- 
cial aim of the latter; but the actual result 
seems rather to be a compound refraction of 
the influences of nature on the painter, and 
of the workings of the soul in the perform- 
ances of the melodist. 

It has frequently been suggested that the 
notes of nature, such as we are accustomed 
to hear in the effusions of the feathered race, 
may have given the first idea of vocal know- 
ledge to man; but we agree with Schilling 
in saying that such could not have been the 
ease. We will not intimate that in the ani- 
mal race warbling is dictated by emotion, for 
the question of emotion in that part of crea- 
tion is too spiritual a problem to allow a so- 
lution; but we know that-in man, vocal music 
is a spontaneous effort, and only to be su 
pressed with the feeling which brings it forth, 
That spontaneous vocal melody, proceeding 
from the untaught heart of the living crea- 
tion, is identified with the same gift in man, 
and that the feelings and emotions of the 
animated world are thereby represented, are 
ideas long since taken for granted by the 
poets; but when we come to probe the spi- 
ritual construction of all animal life, philoso- 
phy will not allow us to concede that in 
which poetry is so prone to indulge. 

In man, thought has two grand impulses: 
the one from ratio¢ination, or intellect com- 
pounded ; the other, from the heart. The 
latter is the starting point of all melodious 
conception ; it springs up simultaneously with 
intellectual exercise, and receives from the 
latter all its diversity of form. 

There is a great living heart in the ani- 
mated Universe, whose ceaseless song tells 
of innate emotions existing there: but that 
the process should be the same as it is in man; 
uttering feelings, as man utters them ; pour- 
ing forth joy as joy; praise “ praise ; be 
ideas which grace the ‘s of poetry, but 
which are too problematical to enter into the 





scheme of a philosophy of nature. The first 
natural strains of social melody would, doubt- 
less, be those that gush forth without cohe- 
reney and design; but as the mind increased 
in complexity, so would the musical emotion 
fall gradually into system, form, and what 
we might term shape. Having once assumed 
a form, it could be used in tradition and hand- 
ed down in the same manner as verbal and 
written narration; for the form being once 
fixed in the mind, would lay the foundation 
of a poesy which is inherent in every civil- 
ized people, and is inculeated from generation 
to generation. 

The earlier periods of time, antecedent to 
the Christian era, have left but seanty memo- 
rials of written music ; and that portion of its 
Listory which belongs te Greece and Rome 
and cotemporary nations has a retrospect, 
wherein the mind must rest upon meagre 
facts, mixed up with mere conjecture, and 
our author furnishes us no name to serve as 
a stepping-stone into musical history, until 
the appearance of St. Ambrosius, born .p. 
333. Modern music seems to trace its origin 
to the early Christian sects, whose spiritual 
awakenings received an embodiment in the 
form of Psalmody; and hence we find Am- 
brosius, in his office of Bishop, introducing 
the sacred hymns, and the Antiphony, or 
alternate chanting. T'o him, also, is attributed 
by some the Te a Laudamus, as well as 
hymns adopted by Luther and descended to 
our times. Many of the earliest improve- 
ments in the diatonic arrangements of melody 
are ascribed to Ambrosius, forming, as it 
were, the rude elements of our present sys- 
tem. These first suggestions were im- 
proved upon by St. Gregory the Great, who 
collected all previously written psalms and 
published the Antiphonarius Cento, which 
was prescribed to all the Christian sects as 
statutory, and from which they could not de- 
part. The origin of the Gregorian church 
music, always in use by the Catholie Church, 
falls within this period, and is traced to St. 
Gregory. An interval in the annals of music 
sueceeded Gregory, and we have no distin- 
guished name upon which to alight, until 
that of Hucbald appears (a Flemish monk), 
born in the middle of the ninth century. 

His improvements in the art related to the 
formation of the three consonances, the 
quarti, quinte, and octave, and the introduc- 
tion of the symphony, or the assemblage 
into one piece of numerous voices, differing 
from one another in tone, but exercised to an 
harmonious accordance. From this sprang 
a system of musical sounds, to which he gave 
the term of Organum, one of the oldest de- 
finitions used in Symphony, or accordance in 
musical harmony. 

(To be continued.) 


THACKERAY IN AMERICA—HIS BOOKS, LECTURES 
AND THE MAN. 
IL. 
Tuackeray, migrating from the cool lati- 
tude of Goaeteees to Philadelphia, and 
thence to the west and south, to thaw him- 
self, and cheer his heart with the warm 
greeting his avant courier, Fame, has be- 
spoken for him. 

The Dutch were wont to throw overboard 
four fifths of a Ceylon harvest, to enhance the 
remainder, that the happy few alone might 
luxuriate in the enjoyment of rare spice and 
aromatics. This is not our way of dealing 
with a choice commodity. If Jonathan has 
a cake, the whole family must come in 
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for a share of it. Thackeray must make up 
his mind to a universal ion, north 
and south, east and west. There is no es- 
cape in our gregarious republic from this law 
of universal distribution. Moreover, we will 
get all we can, our appetite 1s omnivorous, 
we will not spare a crumb. 

Thackeray is in the wind, and American 
curiosity is on the scent. We, in our proper 
capacity, humble servitors of the public as 
we are, must beat the country and start the 

e. It is not enough that some happ 
mortals will hobnob and clink glasses wi 
the great man, and that all will hear his 
talk and see him loom large, in the vista of 
our 0 asses. We want to know all 
about Thackeray—nothing less will satisfy 
our curiosity ; his antecedents, his precedents, 
the past, the present, the now, the how and 
the when; and as for the rest, we will pa- 
tiently leave that to the future. 

As for the various lives of Thackeray that 
have been written and read, they are not 
half as true as the biography of Goody Two- 
Shoes, as our youngest, not out of petticoats, 
who swears by the latter, can vouch. The 
first trace we find of Thackeray’s public 
walks, for of his private there is nothing 
authentic yet published, is his appearance in 
1836, after a short term at the University of 
Cambridge “ which he left without taking a 
degree,” at the Louvre, copying pictures with 
the view of becoming an artist. But he 
turned from “ their Raphaels, Correggios, and 
stuff,” and took to the more congenial and 
Hogarthian vein of caricature. There were 
“more kicks than coppers” to be got in this 
school, and so there was an end to his 
mere artist life, and Thackeray took to 
literature as a profession, for which the world 
now gives him loud thanks, and which ge- 
nerations to come will continue in a pro- 
longed echo. His first literary attempt was 
a weekly journal like our own, but which, 
unlike our own, was unsuccessful. Now he 
was all abroad in the literary world. Fraser 
soon secured him, and in his service Thack- 
eray has done some of his best work, and 
achieved his first triumph. In that festive 
group of the Fraserians, sketched pictorially 
oy the peneil of Crowquill, and published a 
decade ago in Fraser’s Magazine, you can 
see across the table through a crowd of 
bottles, two at least to each man, somewhat 
in the distanee, a round face, peering through 
an eye-glass, which, if you fines ever seen 
Thackeray, you will pronounce at once to be 
his. He is on the right, in the picture, of 
Maginn, who is presiding, and mixing punch, 
or drawing a cork, or singing a song, or 
saying a witty thing, or doing some other 
conviviality, which we forget, for we are 
trusting to our memory. 

To resume our figure, and as we have 
promised our readers a battue, let us 
beat the covers of old Fraser, the Lon- 
don Punch, Cruikshank’s comic almanac, 
and other famous preserves. We will 
start manifold game, a fat buck or so, 
some wild fowl, some rather small birds 
perhaps, but we promise the hunters rare 
sport, and a delectable feast, and we wish 
them a good appetite. 

_ Charles Yellowpiush seems to have made 
his debat in Fraser’s Magazine in 1837, in a 
characteristic review of one of those Ches- 
terfieldian books on polite conversation which 
appear from time to time, and to which, by 
the way, as with the books on cookery, a 


to be allowed. This was entitled “My Book; 
or, the Anatomy of Conduct,” and had more 
than the usual share of nonsense. It was an 
easy prey to Yellowplush, who next year in 
his papers entered on graver matters, in the 
tragic history of Mr. Deuceace, which still 
remains one of the most powerful of his cha- 
racters. 

In 1839 he published in Fraser Catherine, 
a Story by Ikey Solomons, Esq., Jr-—a se- 
cond alias of the anonymous author. It was 
illustrated with etchings. It was a well di- 
rected and strongly expressed satire. All 
the characters were rogues or worse—of the 
Paul Clifford, Rookwood, and Oliver Twist 
stamp. It was a reductio ad absurdum of the 
Newgate Calendar school of novel writing. 
The fashion has become extinct, and the satire 
now would probably shock without improve- 
ment, by its necessary coarseness. 

In the same year we find Mr. Thackeray the 
correspondent of a paper in this city, the Cor- 
sair, then conducted by Willis and Porter. 
His communications are entitled Letters from 
London, Paris, Pekin, Petersburg, &c. 


Stubbs’s Calendar; or, the Fatal Boots, a 
comie diversion, ran through Cruikshank’s 
Comic Almanac, 1839, in twelve chapters 
for tne months, illustrated by that artist. It 
has since been printed by the author in an- 
other form. 

Barber Cox and the Cutting of his Comb 
ran through Cruikshank for 1840. It has 
the sui generis character of Thackeray, is a 

tory off a parvenu who gets no mercy at 

the hands of the author, but is first laugh- 
ingly tickled into importance, and then as 
mercilessly collapsed, as the boys treat a cer- 
tain fish which they titillate until it swells 
enormously, and then cruelly burst with a 
crack, 

The Paris Sketch-Book, by Michael An- 
pe Titmarsh, appeared in two volumes in 

ndon, in 1840. Many of its papers had 
been issued in Fraser. One of them, entitled 
“Napoleon and his system” is a review of 
Prince Louis Napoleon’s work, the Idées Na- 
poléoniennes. It closes with the remarkable 
sentence, which is, for such things, quite a 
propheey—* In like manner Napoleon LII. re- 
turned from exile, and made his appearance 
on the frontier. His eagle appeared at Stras- 
burg, and from Strasburg advanced to the 
capital; but it arrived at Paris with a keeper, 
and in a post-chaise ; whence, by the orders 
of the sovereign, it was removed to the 
American shores, and there magnanimously 
let loose. Who knows, however, how soon it 
may be onthe wing again, and what a flight it 
wil take?” The Paris Sketch-Book has also, 
in those profound “ Meditations at Versailles,” 
a satiric picture of majesty in undress, which 
Thackeray has often repeated in the course 
of his books, the Jay figure being indifferently 
Louis XIV. or George IV. Everybody re- 
members the picture of the Snob Royal, 
Georgius IV. It has appeared in our co- 
lumns, and was at another time written by 
our author in the form of an epitaph. Here 
it is in the latter dress—one of a series of 
pithy mottoes for the Parliament House sta- 
tues of the Georges. It is from Punch : 

“ GBORGIUS ULTIMUS. 
“He left an mes yo gy and for youth 
He never acted ‘= by Man or Woma as 
He deserted his Friends and his Principles. | 


He was so Ignorant that he could scarcely Spell ; 
But he had some Skill in Cutting out Coats, 





considerable deal of nonsense is reasonably 





An admiring Aristocracy 
Christened him the ‘ First Gentleman in Europe.’ 
Friends, respect the Kixc whose Statue is here, 
And the generous Aristocracy who admired him.” 


A Shabby Genteel Story appeared in Fra- 
ser in 1840. 

In 1841 two volumes of Comic Tales and 
Sketches were published, which contained the 
Yellowplush Papers and several short tales, 
T' he Bedford Row Conspiracy, the Professor, 
and Some Passages in the Life of Major 
Gahagan. The last has just been repub- 
lished by the Appletons, and is full of bois- 
terous fun. The military novelists, horse, 
foot, and dragoons, with drum, fife, and colors 
flying, are paraded before us in this satire in 
all the splendor of amusing absurdity. Ba- 
ron Munchausen is a truth-teller in compari- 
son with Gahagan, and common Irish bulls 
are sucking calves to those of the gallant 
major. 

Thackeray was very busy in Fraser in 
these times. In 1841 he published there 
The History of Samuel Tiuimarsh and the 
Great Hoggarty Diamond, edited and illus- 
trated by Sam’s Cousin, Michael Angelo. 
This has been since separately published by 
the author in London, in a neat little vo- 
lume. 

In 1841 Thackeray described, from Paris, 
The Second Funeral of Napoleon, in Three 
Letters to Miss Smith, of London, and the 
Chronicle of the Drum. The first is a fine 
piece of deseriptive writing, and the Chronicle 
is a ballad which occasionally catches a fla- 
vor from the writer’s favorite, Beranger, of 
whom, by the way, in the Paris Sketch-Book 
and elsewhere, he has given us several really 
choice translations and transfers, with some- 
thing of the feeling of the original. The 
Chronicle thus opens :— 


“ At Paris, hard by the Maine barriers, 

Whoever will choose to repair, 

"Midst a dozen of wooden-legged warriors, 
May haply fall in with old Pierre. 

On the sunshiny bench of a tavern, 
He sits, and he prates of old wars; 

And moistens his pipe of tobacco 
With a drink that is named after Mars.” 


This old soldier gives his reminiscences, 
and the narration concludes with a tender 
burst of reflection on the part of the author 
—the moral of the day :— 


“ Ah, gentle, tender lady mine, 
The winter wind blows cold and shrill, 
Come, fill me one more glass of wine, 
And give the silly fools their will. 


“ And what care we for war and wrack, 
How kings and heroes rise and fall? - 
Look yonder, in his coffin black, 
There lies the greatest of them all! 
“To pluck him down, and keep him up, 
Died many million human souls: 
’Tis twelve o'clock, and time to sup, 
Bid Mary heap the fire with coals. 


“He captured many thousand guns ; 
He wrote ‘The Great’ before his name; 
And dying, only left his sons 
The recollection of his shame. 
“Though more than half the world was his, 
He died without a rood his own; 
And borrowed from his enemies, 
Six foot of ground to lie upon. 
“ He fought a thousand glorious wars, 
And more than half the world was his, 
And, somewhere, now, in yonder stars, 
Can tell, mayhap, what greatness is.” 
In 1842 Fraser contained the Confessions 
of Fitzboodle, followed by the series of Men’s 





And 2 undeniable Taste for Cookery: 
He built the es of Brighton and of Buckingham, 
And for these Qualities and Proofs of Genius, 


Wives. 
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The Irish Sketch Book, by Michael Angelo 
Titmarsh, London, 1843, which the curious 
may consult if they wish to enjoy a pleasant 
c du e, and to know what 
kind of a traveller Thackera is, and are im- 
patient to learn how satisfactorily he ean 
serve up a country, or what America may 
expect in its turn. There is satire you may be 
sure, and humor too, and “ hilosophy in 
sport.” The sore parts of Ireland are seari- 

and Irish irritability is set a-smarting, 
and Pat has a bone to pick with Thackeray, 
over which Pat will grumble for some time 
to come. Our author's Irish Sketch Book 
has got him some rough blows in return, 
from those who know how to handle a shil- 
lalagh, and ean break heads and bruise bones 
with the giant Michael Angelo himself. 
But of this, more anon. 





The Luck of Barry Lyndon ; a Romance of 


the last Century, was a production in Fraser 
in 1844. This was the most complete work, 
to this date, that Thackeray had written. It 


is the narrative of the adventures of a sort of | wine; an 


Trish Gil Blas, and it has, too, apart from its 
burlesque passages, something of the charac- 
teristics of De Foe’s Colonel Jack. ‘The Ap- 
pletons give us Barry Lyndon, in two fresh 
volumes of their Popular Library. The 
work has satire, as what production of 
Thackeray’s has not, which comes down 
upon us sometimes in the heavy blows of in- 


vective. Its military sketches of a private’s | 


life, in the time of the great Frederick, are 


drawn with great spirit and freedom, and the | 


sunny humor is occasionally overcast with a 
thunder-cloud, which breaks in a clap like 
this :-— 


“T saw no one of higher rank that day than 
my colonel and a couple of orderly officers 
riding by in the emoke—no one on our side, that 
is. A poor corporal (as I then had the disgrace 
of being) is not generally invited into the com- 
pany of commanders and the great; but, in re- 
venge, I saw, I promise you, some very good 
company on the French part, for their regiments 
of Lorraine and Royal Cravate were charging 
us all day; and in that sort of mélée high and 
low are pretty equally received. 1 hate brag- 
ging, but I cannot help saying that I made a 
very close acquaintance with the colonel of the 
Cravates, for { drove my bayonet into his body, 
and finished off a poor little ensign, so young, 
slender, and small, that a blow from my pig-tail 
would have despatched him, I think, in place of 
the butt of my musket, with which I clubbed 
him down. I killed, besides, four more officers 
and men, and in the ensign’s pocket found 
a purse of fourteen eid or, and wo box 
of sugar-plums, of which the former present was 
very agreeable to me. If people would tell 
their stories of battles in this simple way, I 
think the cause of truth would not suffer by it. 
All I know of this famous fight of Minden (ex- 
cept from books) is told here above. The en- 
sign’s silver bon-bon box and his purse of gold; 
the livid face of the poor fellow as he fell; the 
huzzas of the men of my company as I went out 
under a smart fire, an rifled hia ; their shouts 
and curses as we came hand in hand with the 
Frenchmen,—these are, in truth, not very digni- 
fied recollections, and had best be passed over 
briefly. When my kind friend Fagan was shot, 
a brother captain, and his very good friend, 
turned to Lieutenant Rawson, and said, ‘ Favan’s 
down; Rawson, there’s your company.’ It was 
all the epitaph my brave patron got. ‘I should 
have left you a hu guineas, Redmond, 
were his last words to me, ‘ but for a cursed run 
of ill-luek last night at faro; and he gave me a 
faint squeeze of the hand ; and, as the word was 
ab to advance, I left him, When we came 

to our old ground, which we presently did, 
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he was ae es still, but he ye! dead. Some 
of our e already torn off his lets, 
and, de ner ort had d his sania Such 
knaves and roffians do men in war become! It 
is well for gentlemen to talk of the age of 
chivalry ; but remember the starving brutes 
whom they lead—men nursed in poverty, en- 
tirely i t, made to take a pride in deeds of 
blood—men who can have no amusement but in 
drunkenness, debauch, and plunder. It is with 
these shocking instruments that your great war- 
riors and kings have been doing their murderous 
work in the world; and while, for instance, we 
| are at the present moment aimiring the ‘Great 
| Frederick,’ as we call him, and his philosophy, 
| and his liberality, and his military genius, I, who 
| have served him, and been, as it were, bebind 
_ the scenes of which that great spectacle is com- 
posed, can only look at it with horror. What a 
number of items of human crime, misery, 
| slavery, to form that sum-total of glory! I can 
| recollect a certain day, about three weeks after 
the battle of Minden, and a farm-house in which 
some of us entered; and how the old woman 
‘and her daughters served us, trembling, to 
d how we got drunk over the wine, 
and the house was in a flame presently; and 
| woe betide the wretched fellow afterwards who 
}came home to look for his house and his chil- 
| dren !” 

Among the characters of the book, we 
commend to the enjoyment of our readers 
| that of a German polyglot, who knows eve- 
'rything, from the Arabic to tight-rope dan- 
eing. A concluding page of yndon 
lets us into the secret of the moral of Thack- 
| eray’s books :— 
| “If the tale of his life have any moral (which 
| I sometimes doubt), it is that honesty is not the 
| best policy. That was a pettifogcer’s maxim, 
who half admits he would be a rogue if he found 
| i fit in it, and has led astray scores of mis- 

guided ple both in novels the world, who 
| forthwith set up the worldly prosperity or ad- 
‘versity of a man as standavde by which his 
| worth should be tried. Novelists especially 
make a most profuse, mean use of this pedlar’s 
measure, and mete out what they call poetical 
| justice. ; 
| Justice, forsooth! Does human life exhibit 
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| justice after this fashion? Is it the good always | 


| who ride in gold coaches, and the wicked w 

| go to the workhouse? Is a humbug never pre- 
| ferred before a capable man? Does the world 
_ always reward merit, never worship cant, never 
, raise mediocrity to distinction? never crowd to 
hear a donkey braying from a pulpit, nor ever 
| buy the tenth edition of a fool’s book? Some- 
| times the contrary occurs, so that fools and wise, 
bad men and good, are more or less lucky in 
| their turn, and honesty is ‘the best policy,’ or 
| not, as the case may be. 

“If this be true of the world, those persons 
| who find their pleasure or get their livelihood 
by describing its manners and the people who 
‘live in it, are bound surely to re ; t to the 
best of their power life as it really appears to 
“them to “wf to foist off pom the public 
figures pretending to be delineations of human 
'nature,—gay and agreeable cut-throats, otto-of- 
rose murderers, amiable hackney-coachmen, 
| Prince Rodolphs, and the like, being representa- 
| tives of beings that never have or could have ex- 
‘isted. At least, if not bounden to copy nature, 
| they are justified in trying; and hence in de 
| seribing net only what is beautiful, but what is 
| ill-favored too, faithfully, so that each may ap- 
| pear as like as ible tonature. It is as right 
| to look at a beauty as at a hunchback ; and, if to 
look, to describe too: nor can the most prodi- 
gious genius improve upon the origi Who 
knows, then, but the old style of iére and 
| Fielding, who drew from nature, may come into 
fashion again, and replace the terrible, the hu- 
|morous, always the genteel impossible now in 


vogue? Then, with the sham characters, the 
sham moral may disappear. The one is a sickly 
humbug as we ‘aeeer I oan = 
t Hogarth’s pictures of ‘ iage 4 la Mode’ 
fn Trafalgar Seuen, to be po and more 
beautiful than West's biggest heroic piece, or 
Angeiiea Kaufmann’s most elegant allegory !” 


In 1844, The Fat Contributor is one of 
the earliest introductions, we believe, of 
Thackeray to the public in Punch ; Jeames’s 
Diary, 2 hit at the railway mania of 1845; 
the series of papers, The Snobs of England, 
by one of themselves; The Proser, by Don 
Pacifico; Mr. Brown's Letters to a Young 
Man about Town, on Love, Marriage, Men, 
and Women; The Prize Novelists, a series 
| of capital burlesques of D'Israeli, Bulwer, Le- 
ver, Jumes, &c., quite equal in spirit and ef- 
fect to Horace and James Smith’s Rejected 
Addresses ; another descriptive and sketchy 
group of articles, Travels in London, with a 
variety of Miscellanies on France, Ireland, 
and other questions of the day—these for 
six years identified the pen and pencil of 
Thackeray with the laughter-inciting, truth- 
asserting, humanity-defending pages of 
Punch.* 

A Journey from Cornhill to Cairo, appear- 
ed in London in the year 1845, of which 
Fraser says in a gossiping article, “a de- 
lightful compound of mirth and melancholy, 
an agro dolce of sagacity and fun, never lag- 
ging for one moment, yielding to no adverse 
influence of time or place, land or sea, find- 
ing utterance at every emergency for some 
pleasant sally in a continued series, begin- 
ning off the Needles of the Isle of Wight, 
and ending with that of Cleopatra.” 

Mrs. Perkins’s Ball, with capital illustra- 
tions, was the first of a set of Christmas 
Books which for several seasons illuminated 
the holidays. It appeared in 1847. Then 
came Our Street, a similar picture of the 
middle class of London society, Rebecca and 
Rowena, a continuation of Ivanhoe, Dr. 
Birch and his Young Friends, a sketch of 
the school-day times, T'he Kickleburys on the 
Rhine was a production of a larger growth. 

Sketches afler English Landscape Painters, 
by L. Marvy, with short notiees by W. M. 

hackeray, was published, an elegant work 
in 4to., by Bogue, a year or two since. The 
letter-press is a model of neatness arid deli- 
cate artistic perception. 

Vanity Fair, a novel without a Hero, was 
published complete in 1848, and Pendennis 
in 1849 and 1850. The History of Henry 
Esmond completes the trio of the author's 
more elaborate works. 





ORMUZD AND AHRIMAN.t 


Ormuzp and Ahriman, the embodiments of 
good and evil principles with the Persians, 
typify, in the present ease, the conflict of |i- 
berty and despotism. _ It is a far-fetched title, 
out of character with an historical work, for 
history is a matter of truth and record, and 
has no time to spend over the fancies or to 
intrude into the domain of her sister poesy. 

The work is a history of modern Europe 
in the nineteenth century, commencing with 
the Congress of Vienna and ending with the 
coup détat of Louis by pra The first 
section is devoted to the Congress of Vienna 
and the self-styled Holy Alliance. Subse- 








* A collection of these papers in Punch, made b the 
author himesif, will appear immediately se vo- 
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i the high contracting | taining in the face of fiercest despots the rights “*Ts it not, long since, empty— 
qn ee peal give us iy i of mankind. Rather let the pillars sg the Re- The horn of full pn 9 y> 
vl account of the political agitations and ublic shake to their foundations, and her lofty And all the posies gathered 
be telines of Germany, Spain, Naples, Po- ttlements be overwhelmed bearing with them And all the fountains dry ? 


land, Hungary, and France, and also of the 

wth in gigantic power and proportion of 
Bossia. he author’s sympathies are all 
with the people, which is well ; but he should 
remember that they too have their faults, and 
have but too plainly exhibited them in the 
time of trial, as well as the potentates on 
whom he bears with an unsparing hand. 
The narrative portion is excellent, conveying 
information, especially in the case of the his- 
tory of Spanish troubles, which is diffieult 
os obtained elsewhere in a clear and con- 
nected form. When the author passes from 
facts to speculation and vaticination, his ani- 
mation is apt to run away with his judgment. 
The work closes with a consideration of the 
duty of America to Europe, an animated plea 
in favor of the doctrine of intervention. 


in Its 
ergo passage will show the impetus 
with which the author’s pen moves. 


AMERICA IN EUROPE. 


“ God does not mark the future on the face of 
the heavens or of the earth. The sun will not 
be veiled in blackness nor will the moon be 
turned to blood that we may be warned of the 
coming desolation. The day of our death is in 
no wise different from the day of our birth. 
The heavens do not frown when the earth is 
stained with crime, nor are they illumined with 
unusual splendor when liberty and virtue are 
triumphant. The flood rushed over an astonish- 


ed world, invading the nuptial couch and the 
festive board. e amphitheatre resounded 
with the gladiator’s groan and the wild beast’s 


yell while the Lord of Peace lay meekly in the 
manger. The t convul-‘on of modern times 
broke—like the trump of the final day—on the 
ear of the thoughtless revellers: and the earth- 
quake which lately covered Europe with ruins 
came unheralded save by the preternatural 
calm. One moment the waters were as glass— 
the next all foam and fury, kings’ hearts faili 
them for fear, and the fountains of the great 
Se up to overwhelm them. 

“No man can @ay what a day may bring 
forth. Noman is a safe counsellor in the affairs 
of this Republic who is willing to trust its fate 
to the treacherous and shifting chances of the 
morrow, Let us be as they who watch for the 
morning. 

“ Wherever the trumpet shall sound for that 


now her er s that of France when 
she followed Na to Moscow. Her chil 
dren bless with voices the God of their 


fathers who gave them liberty to enjoy, to pro- 
tect, to transmit, and to spread. They hail the 
day which summons them to the field, and 
cheerfully recognise the duty they owe to the 
world they have roused. By their example has 
Europe been waked out of sleep; at their voice 
pratt Nog the sword and died the 


proving that the 


magnanimous spiri 


- | pitality. 


the last hope of Liberty on earth, than that she 
should falter in the terrible hour, or swerve 
from the bloodiest path she may be called to 
tread. Let her sun set—if it so please God— 
not the pale shadow of its early splendor, dimly 
shining through a long and languid twilight, ac- 
companied to its rest by the requiem of the 
night-birds that succeed to its realm—not thus 
be thy fall, O my Country !—but rather let ber | 
sun shining in meridian splendor, blazing at the 
zenith in its high calling, suddenly, in the twink- | 
ling of an eye—when the world may no more | 
be free—plunge in midday to endless night. 
“So shall men, remembering thy greatness, 
say that thy fall was worthy of thy glory !” 





GEMS OF GERMAN VERSE.* 


Tus volume contains the noble Song of the 
Bell of Schiller, admirably rendered, with 
strict conformity to the varying metre, by 
Mr. Furness, who also contributes another to 
the many versions of Uhland’s Minstrel’s 
Curse. Mr. Hedge contributes several favor- 
ite poems from Goethe, Schiller, and Kor- 
ner, oy om the Angels’ Chorus, from 
Faust, and Liitzow’s Wild Hunt. Mr. 
Frothingham furnishes versions of the strik- 
ing Midnight Review of Zedlitz, and the 
beautiful Last Poet of Anastasius Gruen. 

We are always glad to welcome a volume 
of translated poetry. The labor of transla- 
tion is not duly appreciated. We fancy that 
in some instances as much labor may have 
been expended on a version as on the origi- 
nal work, and that too where the translator 
was the intellectual equal of the original au- 
thor. The translator of a fine poem has not 
only to satisfy himself as to his own ideal of 
what his work should be, but also his ideal 
of his author. His admiration of his origi- 
nal must be satisfied, as well as his own idea 
of duty. 

It is a pleasant thing to read a well exe- 
euted translation of a poem with which we 
have long been familiar in its original tongue. 
The feeling is,akin to that with which we 
welcome a foreign friend to our own shore. 
We are glad that others will re-echo the 
praises we have so often bestowed, that the 
good qualities we have admired are to be 
more widely known, the — to be more 
universally appreciated. There is, too, with 
this the feeling of sympathy with the stranger 
in the foreign land; we take the book in our 
grasp as we should the author’s hand if 
presented to us, with a feeling of warm hos- 


All the contributors to this dainty volume 
are well known as choice workers in this 
dainty field. Many a foreign exotic, bloom- 
ing vigorously in our popular collections of 
poetry, do we owe to their transplanting care 
and skill. The poems they now offer us 
are fully equal to any they have before fa- 
vored us with, and some of them, we think, 
now first appear in an English dress; one of 
these we quote: 

THE LAST POET. 
FROM ANASTASIUS GRUEN. 
(THE COUNT VON AUERSPERG.] 
“*Waen will you bards be w 
Of thywies on? How iar 
Ere it is sung and ended, 
The old eternal song # 








pacific blessings ; of main- 


liberty is equal to its 











*Gems of German Verse. Edited by W. H. Furness. 
| Philadelphia : Willis P. Hazard. 


“ As long as the Sun’s Chariot 
Yet keeps its azure track, 
And but one human visage 
Gives answering glances back ; 


“ As long as skies shall nourish 
The thunderbolt and gale, 
And frightened at their fury 
One throbbing heart shall quail ; 


“ As long as after tempest, 
Shall spring one showery bow, 
One breast with peaceful promise 
Of reconcilement glow ; 


“ As long as night the concave 
Sows with its starry seed, 
And but one man those letters 
Of golden writ can read ; 


“Long as a moonbeam glimmers, 
Or bosom sighs a vow, 

Long as the wood-leaves rustle 
To cool a weary brow ; 


“ As long as roses blossom, 
And earth is green in May; 
As long as eyes shall sparkle 
And smile in pleasure’s ray ; 


“ As long as cypress shadows 
The graves more mournful make, 
Or one cheek’s wet with weeping, 
Or one poor heart can break ; 


“So long on earth shall wander 
The goddess Poesy, 
And with her one exulting 
Her votarist to be. 
“ And singing on, triumphing, 
The old earth-mansion through, 
Out marches the last minstrel,— 
He is the last man too, 


“The Lord holds the Creation 
Forth in his hand, meanwhile, 
Like a fresh flower just opened, 

And views it with a smile. 


“ When once this Flower. Giant 


Begins to show decay, 
And Earths and Suns are flying 


Like blossom-dust away ; 
“Then ask—if of the question 
Not weary yet—how long 
Ere it is sung and ended 
The old eternal song. 


N. L, Frorumvena.” 


The Song of the Bell is illustrated by a se- 
lection from the beautiful designs of Retzch, 
excellently reduced in size from the original 
plates. 





LITERATURE, BOOKS OF THE WEEK, ETC. 


Tue North American Review enters upon 
the new year with a new, cleanly cut type, 
and slightly altered page—in a number of 
rt | solidity and merit. The life of 
Niebuhr, Sir William Hamilton on Uni- 
versity Reform, the relations of the Common 
Law of England with the Church, Farini’s 
Roman State, are among the leading topics. 
We have also a very readable paper appre- 
ciative of Frere’s metrical translations of 
Aristophanes, a complimentary discussion of 
Mr. Herbert’s Captains of the Old World, 
some suggestive remarks on novel writing, 
appropos to the Wide Wide World and 
Queechy, with a tribute to the American 
tone of the author, and a happily expressed 
article on Nathaniel Hawthorne. A good 


point is made in the philosophical truth of 
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Hawthorne’s writings rather than their 
fidelity to local history. His world is with- 
in, and his stories are true to jon and 
emotion, if not to facts and places. Thus 
the reviewer finds fault with the defamation 
of the fathers of New England in the 
Searlet Letter, in some of the author’s ad- 
juncts of description, but his picture is as 
true of the human nature of those people as 
of those of the present day. The.reviewer, 
looking at the usual vaatetiate: and still more 
the etiquette of history, objects; looking 
at what must have been in the breasts of 
those people, we applaud. All that is said 
of Hawthorne in the Review is exceeding] 

well said, and carries us back to the spirit 
and felicity of Longfellow’s article, in the 
same work, now some fifteen years since,when 
the Twice-Told Tales were first published. 





Ticxnor & Co., of Boston, have republished 
the Voices from the Mountains and from the 
Crowd, by Charles Mackay, a versifier of 
great spirit, though as a poet, of a didactic, 
prosaic order. His poems are clever leading 
articles turned into verse, Several of them 
might as well have been expressed at once 
in that way, as “ Retraction and Repentance 
for having called Louis Philippe an Honest 
Man,” “King Smith” (a fact in the same 
monarch’s exile), “To a Friend Afraid of 
Critics, &c.” They are fluent, rhetorical, 
hortatory—a large class of them sufficiently 
indicated by the lines, often published in the 
newspapers, 

There’s a good time coming, boys, 

A good time coming, &c, 


When fancy is particularly invoked we have 
something of the letter of Keats or Tenny- 
son, without their subtle spirit of delicacy — 
for example, in the Nine Bathers, which 
lacks the refinement and poetic luxury of 
such a theme. 


‘I would like to bathe in milk,’ 

Said little Agnes, fresh and fair, 

With her taper fingers smooth as silk, 

Her cherry cheeks, and nut-brown hair— 

‘In a bath of ivory, filled to the brim, 

1 would love to lie and swim, 

And float like a strawberry plucked at dawn 
In the lily-white waves of milk new drawn.’ 


Sadly wanting in the imaginative atmosphere. 
Ellen Evelina is a Tennysonian title, and 
twangs horribly our poetic nerves. 

The newspaper poems on social topics 
are often quite effective; one of them has 
an air of quaintness and remoteness which 
adds greatly to its influence on the feelings. 


CLEON AND L 


Cieon hath a million acres, 
Ne’er a one have I; 
Cleon dwelleth in a palace, 
In a cot I; 
Cleon hath a dozen fortunes, 
Not a penny I; 
et the poorer of the twain is 
Cleon, and not I. 


Cleon, true, possesseth acres, 
t the landscape 1; 


alf the charms to me it yieldeth 
Honey cannot buy. 
Dieon harbors sloth and dullness, 
Freshening ri; 
He in velvet, in fustian, 
Richer man am I. 


Cleon is a slave to grandeur, 

Free as thought am I; 

Cleon fees a dozen doctors, 

Need of none have I: 
ealth-surroupded, care-environed, 
Jeon fears to die ; 

th may come, hell find me ready, 
pier man am I. 


leon sees no charms in Nature, 
aisy 1; 


nad : 
1 hears no anthems r 
fn'the sea and sky; laging 
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ature to me for ever, 
ot 
A sweat and companionable volume is 
Shakspeare Laconics, a collection of pithy 
sentences from the dramatist, which appear 
quite fresh and suggestive in the dress given 


to them by the publishers, Messrs, Henderson 
& Co, Philadelphia. 





The illustrated Magazine of Art is a new 
applicant for public favor. It is a royal octavo 
of sixty pages, monthly, published by Alex- 
ander Montgomery of Spruce street, and is 
one of the best popular adaptations of the 
arts of design which has yet sprung up. 
The wood engravings are numerous and 
finely discriminated. A frontispiece of the 
New House of Commons is of a remarkable 
delicacy. A portrait of Oliver Goldsmith, 
and the seene of Dr. Johnson reading the 
MS. of the Vicar of Wakefield, with the 
landlady and bailiff in waiting, are quite 
effective; while the series of Retzch’s illus- 
trations of Schiller’s Pegasus in Harness, 
gives a rare poetic flavor to the number, 
which contains, in addition to what we have 
enumerated, a variety of engravings of the 
mechanic arts, and such topics of the day as 
the funeral of Wellington. The reading 
matter is well prepared and of general inte- 
rest. It is an English publication reissued in 
this country. 

Memoir of Mary L. Ware, wife of Hen 
Ware, yh. Edward B. Hall. (Boston: 
Crosby, Nichols & Co.) The life of the 
lady to whom this book is devoted, was one 
unmarked by striking vicissitudes of fortune 
or unusual departure from the ordinary rou- 
tine of the earthly career of her sex. The 
record is yet one of great interest, which 
will be read with pleasure and profit from 
beginning to end. The secret of this is in 
its naturalness; the key-note is struck on 
the simply worded title, Mary L. Ware, wife 
of Henry Ware, Jr.; the biographer seeks no 
higher fame for his heroine than she sought 
for herself—that of fulfilling ghe duties of an 
earnest woman, as she successively passed 
through the various stages of maiden, wife, 
mother, and widow, in all benefiting those 
around her. The example is the more likely 
to benefit as well as interest, because it is 
one with which all can sympathize, and all, if 
they seek the same divine aid, can emulate. 

The biographer has executed his task with 
great taste and judgment, letting the excel- 
lence of the woman he commemorates speak 
for itself in her letters, which are admirable, 
and her deeds; without accompanying these, 
as is sometimes the case in works of the 
present class, by an unremitting strain of eu- 
logy, distasteful alike to the serious and the 
careless reader, and which has weakened the 
effect on the world of many a bright exam- 


‘ple of goodness. 





The Land of the Cesar and the Doge-Histo- 
rical and Artistic: Incidental, Personal, and 
Literary, by William Furness. (Cornish, Lam- 
port & Co.) There is a broad sweep in this 
well worded title page, which is hardly borne 
out by the volume it precedes. Italy is such 
a well beaten ground, known by personal ex- 

rience to so large a number of the book- 
Cier class, that a record of ordinary tra- 
velling adventures and reflections requires 
some very decided adjuncts of felicity of 
style, humor, or sentiment, to attract ~at- 





tention. The author seems to have been 
aware of the necessity of novelty as well, 
for he has divided his book into sections of a 
page or so in length, after the fashion of La- 
martine in his histories. The experiment is 
not a successful one, as, the narrative being 
continuous, the breaks, which might be made 
between every sentence as well, needlessly 
disturb the reader’s attention. 

Bianca: a Tale of Erin and Italy, by Ed- 

ward Maturin, Esq., author of “ Montezuma,” 
“ Eva,” ete. (Harper & Brothers.) A story 
of decided interest in the narrative, glowing 
and earnest in style, varied in event, an 
colored throughout with the lights and shades 
of a highly poetic temperament. Mr. Matu- 
rin is already known to the publie as a suc- 
cessful nia Sy and this new work will add 
not a little to his established reputation. It 
exhibits throughout the peculiar talent of a 
romance ; carrving the reader forward with 
spirit and power to an emphatic dénouement : 
and it is of such excellence as will prompt 
the reading public to hope to hear from the 
author again. 
Messrs. Stringer & Townsend are publish- 
ing a cheap edition of the novels of Fielding 
and Smollett,in numbers. This is, we be- 
lieve, the only popular edition of these great 
elassics at present before the public. They 
are convenient in size, in clear, legible type, 
and have the happy benefit of illustrations 
by the inimitable Cruikshank. The atten- 
tion of readers has been lately called to these 
works so emphatically, that this edition can- 
not fail to be in demand. The last issue of 
the series is “ Humphrey Clinker.” 


@dts and Ends. 


CONTRIBUTED TO THE LITERARY WORLD BY AN 
OBSOLETE AUTHOR, 
NO. V. 
TRUTH AND FALSEHOOD. 
AN ALLEGORY OF THE DAY. 


Trutu and Falsehood were born at the same 
time, though not at the same birth. The 
precise year is not known, though it is be- 
lieved to have been some time in the reign of 
King Jupiter, the first of the name. Though 
entirely of opposite habits, tempers, and phy- 
sieal qualities, they associated much together, 
and it was seldom they were seen out of 
sight of each other. Falsehood was a light 
fantastic being, with a t pair of wings, 
and could fly like a bind; but Truth was a 
heavy, slow-motioned dame, lame of one leg, 
and lived at the bottom of an old dry 
well, whence she sometimes eme to 
correct the tales of Falsehood. But she was 
always so long about it that the business was 
generally done before she made her appear- 
ance. 

Truth at length became tired of her well, 
and one day proposed to Falsehood to make 
the tour of the world together. Falsehood 
was delighted with the idea; for the fact is, 
he to be pretty notorious at home, and 
none but children or very ignorant people 
would believe him even when he spoke the 
truth. Accordingly they sallied forth one 
fine Spring morning, but soon found it im- 
possible to keep together. Truth limped 
along at a snail’s pace, while her companion 
ever and anon spread his wings and was out 
of sight in a moment. She, however, ma- 
n to follow on at a distance and always 
overtake him, as he was rather short-winded 
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often stopped to rest himself. On these 
prone generally found that he had 
set all the old women in commotion by tell- 
ing them horrible stories of witehcraft, mur- 
ders, earthquakes, tornadoes, and all sorts of 
calamities. Truth set about correcting these ; 
but long before this could be done her com- 
rade was off again propagating his wonders. 
She was almost fagged to death in endeavor- 
ing to overtake him, and every day found 
herself further behind than she was the day 

re. 
= what ee, eo = ~, 

i and ingratitude of the people, who, 
i had correeted the tales of False- 
hood, would either not believe, or did not 
thank her for her pains. She often found 
that mankind delighted in being deceived, 
and was one day scolded almost to death by 
an old lady for proving to her that a story of 
Spiritual Knockings, which had kept her 
awake for a fortnight and almost turned her 
brain, was only an invention of her mischiev- 
ous companion. 

On another occasion, Falsehood had con- 
jured up a story for the exclusive benefit of 
a trading politician, a class of men with 
whom he delighted to associate beyoad all 
others, with the exception of professors of 
Mesmerism and Spiritual Knockings. it 
seems it was just on the eve of an election, 
and the trading politician was a desperate 
candidate for the post of assistant alderman. 
His whole soul was absorbed by a noble con- 
stituency, administering to the welfare of his 
fellow-citizens, and at the same time fillin 
his own pockets, which he called killing two 
birds with one stone. People ignorant of 
the most common things may wonder how 
this can be done; but they have only to in- 
vestigate the proceedings of city common 
councils generally to be fully enlightened on 
the subject. Be it as it may, Falsehood, in 
order to serve his friend, seriously assured 
the good people that if they chose his friend 
for assistant alderman he would enrich eve 
mother’s son of them, by carrying throug 
certain great improvements in the city that 
would cost little or nothing, and be worth 
millions. Things were going on prosper- 
ously, and bets of five to one were offered in 


favor of the candidate, when, unluckily for | h 


him, Truth came hobbling up almost out of 
breath, and by a plain statement proved that 
these improvements were impracticable, and 
if practicable would not be worth one half 
the money they cost. What was still more 
provoking, she proved that the money would 
all come out of their own pockets. The as- 
sistant alderman in prospective suffered a 
“ Waterloo defeat,”—as the newspapers say 
when hard pushed for a metaphor. But he 
had his revenge, for by his influence with the 
Police justice he got her lodged in the Peni- 
tentiary for a vagrant, where she might have 
remained, nobody knows how long, had not 
the inmates turned her out neck and heels, as 
unworthy of their society. 

On another occasion Truth came to a plea- 
sant rural village, which she found in a state 
of most agreeable excitement in consequence 
of a story circulated by Falsehood, of a hor- 
rible murder, accompanied by circumstances 
of most revolting atrocity. Nobody worked 
that day; every soul was gathered round the 
village hotel, and the landlord, who was not 
only a Temperance man and a Deacon of the 
church, but a Select-man and a justice of the 
peace, was coining sixpences at a prodigious 
rate for the benefit of their health. After 
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t pains and perseverance in setting 
han right by assuring them she had met the 
murdered man, his wife, and children, alive 
and well, two days after the crime was said to 
have been committed, she was just about be- 
ing mobbed, when the whole murdered family 
appeared, and she was thus rescued by 
almost a miracle. The Deacon, however, 
charged an enormous bill for having occu- 
pied his piazza some half hour in making a 
speech, and then turned her out of doors, 

The poor lady began to be quite dis- 
couraged, and at one time thought of return- 
ing to the old well again, but at length de- 
termined to make one more effort in her voca- 
tion. Passing a handsome house by the 
roadside, she heard weeping and wailing 
within, and being of a compassionate dispo- 
sition, though she always spoke what she 
thought, which often gave pain to others, she 
oe oe at the door and entered. Here she 
beheld an aged, grey-headed man, who seemed 
suffering under the extremity of sorrow. 
On inquiring, she found that her old com- 
rade had as usual been beforehand with her, 
and persuaded the good man that the world 
was certainly coming to an end in exactly one 
week from that time. He quoted Scripture 
to prove it, and the good old patriarch be- 
lieved it most devoutly. Truth set about 
curing him of this delusion. She showed 
that the Scriptures said nothing definite on 
the subject, and that he might as well pre- 
sume to predict the hour of his own death as 
to prescribe the duration of any other work 
of the Creator. The old man was at length 
convi.ced that his fears were unfounded, but 
instead of thanking her, fell into a great pas- 
sion. “Why did you not tell me this be- 
fore?” cried he, shaking his stick at her— 
“It's a fine time to come limping along a day 
after the fair. It is only yesterday that, in 
order to make my peace with heaven and pre- 
pare for death, | made over all my property 
to the rascal who persuaded me the world 
was just coming to an end. Since you did 
not come sooner you'd better not have come 
at all. Begone, and never let me see your 
ugly face again.” Saying this, he drove her 
out of doors. 

Despairingly she turned her steps towards 
ome, and sought her dry well again, while 
Falsehood made the tour of the world by 
himself alone. 

CRUELTY OF THE SPIRIT-RAPPING EXHIBITIONS. 
A MELANCHOLY result of the species of tom- 
foolery known as the communications with 
spirits, spiritual knocking, and other branch- 
es of mental craft or im ility, occurred in 
this city last week, in the suicide of a re- 
spectable printer, who, it appears from the 
evidence before a coroner’s jury, was fairly 
driven out of the world by the quackeries 
and pretensions of the “ manifestations.” It 
appears, on the testimony of his wife, that he 

been in the habit of attending certain 
“ spiritual circles,” held in the upper portions 
of the city, and presided over in each case b 
married women. Some of the ordinary ef. 
fects of mesmerism were produced on weak 
subjects. The operator called herself “a 
medium,” and said the spirits “ manifested 
themselves through her,” and the unfortu- 
nate printer was put in training by a prescrip- 
tion of Mrs. Clackley and Mrs. Riker—* that 
he should sit still for one hour, at his own 
house, every night, and this would prepare 


him to beeome a seeing medium.” He 


adopted this melancholy piece of nonsense, | 








and continued it till he became a subject of 
delirium, and put a violent end to his own 
life. Some ten months ago he had lost a 
child, by whose death he was a great deal 
affected; the “spiritual people” told him 
that if he became a medium he could see his 
child, and he was juggled into the belief of 
it. He read the Spiritual Telegraph and 
the Mountain Cove Journal, but nothing is 
= in the testimony of the New York Tri- 
une. 

The coroner’s jury, in their verdict, found 
“that the deceased, Martin Langdon, came 
to his death from exhaustion, consequent 
upon mental excitement, and from a wound 
inflicted by himself upon his throat. We 
also find that this state of mind was superin- 
duced by his connexion with persons calling 
themselves spiritual media. We also recom- 
mend to the Grand Jury to take measures 
for the suppression of circle meetings at the 
houses named in the testimony.” 

To remedy this evil it .is necessary to 
strike somewhat deeper than the “circle 
meetings.” Does not a graver responsibility 
attach to the writers of books and in news- 
papers, who treat with gravity and respect 
every juggler’s pretence of a communication 
with the spiritual world? The fount and au- 
thority for these things are in the proceed- 
ings of persons of supposed intelligence, 
who pass off their credulity or dishonesty 
upon the public as a higher order of wisdom. 
It is a curious mark of this class of people 
that they frequently affect to sneer at what 
the wisdom and good sense of the world have 
found to be of genuine worth and value. 
They rob truth to set up falsehood—proba- 
bly vga | a partnership with the latter of a 
more profitable character. _ 

There has been far too much written and 
published for popular literature on these to- 
pics of mesmerism, clairvoyance, the very Od 
force, and other manifestations, which, in so 
far as they are based on fact, relate almost 
exclusively to the specialities of medical 
science. They are very generally, when 
they exist at all, the morbid effects of dis- 
ease, and to experiment with them popularly, 
is very much like playing with cholera or ty- 
phus. We have more than once before call. 
ed attention to this important view of the 
subject, and deprecated effects which a coro- 
ner’s jury is now called in to demonstrate. 

What are we to think of the intelligence of 
a journal set forth as the protector of the 
“public health and safety,” and offered to 
publie patronage under the “ general co-o 
ration” of names like those of Richard H. 
Dana, Washington Irving, Edward Everett, 
George Ticknor, which contains an article 
supporting statements such as ap in 
Putnam’s Monthly, on the topic of “ Modern 
Spiritualism!” The drift of this article, 
which is confidently attributed to the Hon. 
Horace Greeley, in respect to the vast array 
of delusions suggested by its title, is express- 
ed in the popular saying, “There is a great 
deal in them.” What absurdity or roguery 
under heaven is there which cannot be pro- 
tected by such an admission as this :— 


“As the false coin or note implies the 
existence of a genuine counterpart, to which the 
counterfeit owes its transient currency ; as hypo- 
crisy implies the pre-existence of genuine faith 
and love; so do the very mockeries of a pre- 
science above the reach of the senses imply and 
demonstrate a preceding verity. Can you ima- 

ine such a fraud as the Delphic Oracle at last 
e, deliberately plotted and originated by 





Cc y reasoning be more delightful ? 
The false coin implies a true coin, thorofore 
the oo and lying oracles of Apollo 
are founded on truth; hypocrisy implies 
and love, therefore the rappings are 
genuine—or to get at this begging logi 
which adopts the most absurd pe ae lee 
cause the thing is false, therefore it is true! 
After this we cannot be surprised at the 
following grave narration :— 


“ A few days ago, a Mr. Humes, residing in 
one of the cae towns of Cebnotinah, Hine 





to be in Bridgeport, and there called on 
is friend Dr. Jacques, to whom he casually | 
broached the subject of ‘spiritual manifesta- | 
ions,’ avowing his total incredulity with 





[a t his scepticism might 
ibs be overcome ; and oy soon d to visit in 
| iby company a Miss Middlebrook ye twelve or 


questions which he resolved to ask the invisibles 
in presence of Miss Middlebrook, saying to Dr. J. 
y) that if these questions were answered correctly 
* he would be no longer incredulous. He asked 
Bs his questions accordingly, and they were all an- 
- swered to his satisfaction; but now he thought 
% of a few more that he would like to put, which 
: he did with equal success. At length he asked | 
ae — Who are you that answer mef Ans. ‘I | 
; am your uncle William.’— No, you are not,’ said 
Mr. H., ‘for I never had any uncle William.— 
* Yes, you did,’ persisted the invisible, ‘but you 
never saw and probably never heard of me. I 
: left Connecticut when very young for the interior 
ay of New York, and died. there a great many 
ne ago.’—Mr. Humes persisted that he never 
any such uncle, and the interview rather ab- 


\ ruptly closed. 
iid += faomse days thereafter, Dr. Jacques, in the 


; course of an inland ride, came across the father 
Bd of Mr. Humes, a venerable patriarch of eighty, 
whom he abruptly accosted thus,—‘ Mr. Humes, 
; had you ever a brother William!—‘No, sir, 
; was the ready reply. The doctor turned away 
' rather crest-fallen, and was riding off, when the 
Bt old man recalled him with—Stop, doctor! I 
ae was mistaken. I hadabrother William; but he 
; went off west and died several years before I 
j was born, and I haven't thought of him for 
He many years till now. I don’t think there is an- 
.s other person alive who knows that I ever had 
el such a brother. What could have put him into 
your head? We have this narration at second- 
d, but on testimony whose accuracy 
truth we cannot doubt.” 


In this story there needs no ghost from the 
grave, as Hamlet says, to tell us that. But 
the writer evidently supposes it to be a spi- 
ritual communication, and he is entitled to the 
benefit of his supposition. On what pre- 
tences does he set forth this most important 
and astounding fact? On second-hand testi- 
mony! Is it such an every-day occurrence 
as not to be worth the trouble of verifyin 
for a special article? This is just the Kind 
of encouragement which ignorance and su- 
perstition desire, and we greatly regret that so 
respectable a “medium” as Putnam’s Monthly 
should sanction it. That publication cer- 
tainly owes an apology to the common sense 
of its readers for the tone and logic of the 
article on Modern Spiritualism. 

The coroner’s case may be called mono- 
mania, but is monomania to be encouraged? 
We saw the other day in the papers the story 
of a remarkable mutilation by a man in Ire- 
land, who had relapsed into intemperance. 


| had committed, he could at 


and | tarry at eve 





It is thus told in the Courier from a Belfast 


paper : 

“A ble man having drunk, was 
afterw: met by his minister, whe remonstrat- 
ed with him on , and that he should 


walk 
uietly into a butcher's stall close by, and taking 
e cleaver, first in his left, and afterwards in 
his right hand, deliberatel ee off about 
d; then regarding 


them for an instant or so, and a tly not 
thinking he had sufficiently expiated his offence, 
path a ye aaa yy 
another of the cleaver severed the fingers 
King oye aes the hand, remarking as he did 
80, 


t since he could not repair the error he 
ast, inflict such 


Surely the guardians of modern life have 
a vy wg to perform than this. It was 
the t by a Roman poet of an ancient 
philosopher 
“ Humana ante oculos foede a vita jaceret 
In terris, oppressa gravi sub religione ; 
Que caput a celi regionibus obtendebat, 
Horribili super adspectu mortalibus instans ; 
Primum Graius homo mortales tollere contra 
Est oculos ausus, primusque obsistere contra.” 


Shall the present day exaggerate human 
suffering, exasperate sorrow to madness and 
suicide, and add physical to moral evil? This 
is neither the spirit of Christianity nor of hu- 
manity. 

A NUISANCE IN HOTEL-KEEPING. 

Tue daily newspapers have, during the last 
week, with a protest or two on the part of 
some of them, been putting the plush on 
themselves, as the great natural historian of 
snobs called a certain species of adulation, 
in their efforts to blazon the splendor of car- 
pets and upholstery in a new Broadway Ho- 
tel. Some of these touches are models of 
kitchen admiration. One glowing reporter 
remarks :— 

“ Aladdin, from a field of ‘cloth of gold, 
could not conjure a more dazzling and bewilder- 
ing picture. Rivers and lakes of rarest tapes- 
tries cover the floors of the spacious halls, corri- 
dors, parlors, and sleeping rooms; clouds of 
lace, and silk and satin, curtain the superb win- 
dows ; furniture of the most exquisite carving in 
rosewood, and upholstering in damasks, silks, sa- 
tins, and velvets, plead with the beholder to 
turn ; while, from a legion of gor- 





geous chandeliers, of various design and material, 
pours a flood of soft, golden light, laying bare 
the enchantments of the St. Nicholas, 

“ Weare speaking of the Hotel as we had ‘a 
glimpse only ’ of it last night. The select party 
invited to an inspection of the latest and great- 
est a path qs ag gta Saarghab a 
impossible save at indifferent points. 
On over on, until the circuit was doun, Sree 
the thousands of delighted spectators, ourselves 
amid the current, yet a lance was suf- 
ficient to show that the St. Ni has made a 
mark clean ahead of vals con deb bar ad- 
mirable arrangement, that cosy tea- 
room, with its glittering outfit—all dainty and 
retired by itself!” 

Did a sight of empty plates ever beget 
such enthusiasm before? But there is more 
of it :-— 

“The St Nicholas is palatial—in every inch 
fit for republican or imperial sovereigns. Eve- 

part and de ent shows the same careful 
dudgute blend comfort, convenience, and luxury 
—fixtures, furniture, and colors, in elegant har- 
mony. 
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‘ parlor’ is still in the blaze of splendor 
ela teats tos beck Cede. The table 
service, which was most dazzling feature 


The grand feature, however, of this pro- 
menade entertainment of the public, by invi- 
tation, is still to come—that inexpressible 
vulgarity called the Bridal Chamber :— 
the ‘ Bridal Chamber’ 
and the ‘ Governor's These were .ci- 
dedly the drawing rooms last night. _ ue 
former is a touch above the elegant. It is sui 


generis—unlike and superior to all others of the 


sort we have seen. From the centre of the ceil- 
a a Bar it elaborately carved work, over- 
wi as a magnificent cano 
of white in over the bridal bed, gathered i 
heavy folds at each corner. Suspended directly 
over this silken canopy, are four magnificent 
chandeliers, sparkling with The bed- 
stead was almost entirel i inside and 
out, with white satin, drawn and tucked, and 
surrounded by a foot cushion, of the same mate- 
rial. The hekenned was of embroidered canary 
colored satin, and over the whole was thrown a 
covering of rich lace. The toilet table, sofa, 
curtains, and chairs were furnished in a corre- 
sponding style. The walls were also covered 
with white satin, plaited perpendicularly. 

“An enthusiastic old sea captain begged of 
the maid in waiting to touch the bed with the 
tip of his finger. He did so, and appeared to be 
electrified. The only fault with this room is its 
lack of direct connexion with a parlor. Beauti- 
ful as it is, it is too fine for ease or comfort. We 
heard an old lady remark that ‘ bridal chambers 
should have less fuss and more feathers’ A 
sensitive couple would hardly oceupy the room. 
It would subject them to the quiz and scrutiny 
of the whole household.” 


After all, we suspect the reporter (who, by 
the way, has forgotten the decorated china 
spittoon!) is quizzing the whole affair. 

hat doubt of the Bridal chamber, the most 
exquisite morgeau of the whole gorgeous 
and magnificent establishment, throws a 
shadow of suspicion over his entire eulogy. 
In truth this display is simply ridiculous and 
offensive—and the institution should be at 
once abolished by all creditable hotel-keepers 
as a nauseous and impudent indeceney— 
thrust upon the eyes of strangers, of course, 
on their landing as an index of American 
civilization. hat the thing really is and 
what it begets we have no better means of 
indicating than by an ironical sketch which 
ap from the pen of a well known au- 
thor in a newspaper of the day on the intro- 
duction of the usage in a North river steam- 
boat. The passage is not particularly deli- 
cate, but it is quite as much so as the thing 
itself was to the élite of New York society 
last week, and we publish it for its beneficial 
effects : 

“It is night on board the steamer ‘Oregon.’ 
Swiftly the beautiful boat slips on—so swiftly 
and so stilly that it is a bore to know what to 
do. The — over, but it is too early for 
sleep. The cabins are sumptuous, but, once seen, 
you have only to sit still. The handsome clerk, 


with his tasteful office hung ronnd with pictures 
of lovely ladies, has drawn his stained glass 





i cs eal 


the b’hoys lounging in 
upper oak of the long 
saloon—but all eyes keeping gute agra 
door-handle of state-room 53! ‘ s ! 
There goes a prett, girl to the marble table for 
a night lamp! “Bb how she blushes!’ ‘ Rich, 
isn’t it? White ribbons and orange flowers in 
her bonnet, and a bran-new travelling dress. I 
wonder whether it’s your all looking at her 
makes her bungle so in unlocking the door! In 
che goes, and the door closes—but of course no- 
body got a glimpse of the embroidered ay 
over the bridal bed—oh no! A nudge all rounc 
Half an hour’s intermission. * * 
‘Here he comes!’ ‘Just up from the barber's 
shop ‘Looks clean, don’t he! All eyes turned 
to 63, and the outsiders trimming their range so 
as to see well in, when the door o ‘Oh, Mr. 
Bridegroom, you needn't look so mad at our hav- 
ing a look at you! Free country! A gentle 
rap. ‘Come in, is just audible through the ven- 
tilator. Door opens. ‘Saw the frill of her 
nightcap, by Jupiter!’ ‘Embroidered quilt!‘ 
‘Lace curtains!’ ‘Did yousee her eyes? ‘How 
spunky the chap locks the door on the inside!’ 
‘Asif we hadn't a right to sit where we’ve a 
mind to, in the public saloon!’ ‘But it’s fun, 
getting a peep into a bridal state room, isn’t it ? 
‘The Oregon forme! ‘Goodasaplay! ‘Won't 
we be accidentally here when she comes out in 
the morning !’” 


American ladies have the reputation of 
great sensitiveness to an indelicacy; it is to 
their honor, and long may they continue to 
deserve the distinction, Is this utter viola- 
tion of instinetive privacy and retirement 
called for by the public taste, or is it the ab- 
surd freak of some conceited upholsterer 
who first tried the “idea?” That he should 
ever have found followers and imitators, and 
that his experiment should be engrafted, as it 
apparently is, upon the hotel system of the 
country, is indeed marvellous. 

To the administrative talent and great in- 
crease of comfort of the new hotels, we would 
render every praise. So far as eulogy of 
service, cleanliness, ventilation, baths and 
their appurtenances, can go, we shall not fall 
behind the most lusty of our puffing con- 
temporaries; we can go further, and com- 
mend the luxury of furniture even to the 
“palatial” extent as a desirable thing, but we 
say with a writer in the Evening Post let it 
be genuine, substantial luxury—not a tawdry 
show of carpets and curtains, and glitter of 
mirrors, but the more costly and hi ily to be 
prized luxury of fine works of art, of artis- 
tical carving, of paintings, of statuary. It is 
not that damask and brocatelle are too costly 
for the people, that we object to them; we 
would have something more expensive for 
those who require it; while we would desire 
far less, still preserving comfort and good 
taste, for those philosophic people who don't 
value a thing simply by the money lavished 
upon it. 

The icular vulgarity we have alluded 
to will doubtless pass away as a fashion of 
the times. In ten years “bridal chambers” 
will probably be antiquarian curiosities. Shall 
We not by that time have a return to the quiet 
substantial style which our best hotels once 
offered in such excellent accommodations as 
those at Bunker’s and Head’s at Philadelphia, 
which have indeed been surpassed in many 
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qualities, while they still afford much for imi- | through the ice in Melville Bay, the “ Ad- 


tation ? 


vance ” will enter Smith’s Sound, and try to 


A great many improvements have been in- | reach the most northerly point possible, when 


pine | troduced into hotels, chiefly from the use of | the party will leave the vessel and com- 


the Croton; at least as many more remain to | menee an exploration by land. The lecturer 


be accomplished hereafter. 


| at some length gave a résumé of the reasons 


The next move might be, advantageously, | for believing that Greenland is a continent 
the construction of a number of Hotels for which trends to the north, and is skirted on 
permanent lodging, on the Paris plan, with | the north by this open sea. Sledges are to 
suites of rooms permitting retirement and | be provided for the party, covered with gut- 
home seclusion, in place of the clash and | ta percha boats, of sufficient size to carry the 


bustle of the present huge caravanserais. 





AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL AND STATISTICAL 
: SOCIETY. 
14th Dec. 1852. The Hon. George Ban- 
croft in the chair. After the transaction of 
the ordinary business, the Society adjourned 


« | to the chapel of the University, where a large 


audience had assembled to hear the address 
of Dr. Kane, relative to the contemplated ex- 
pedition to the Polar Seas. The President, 
after some introductory remarks referring to 
the liberality of one of the Vice-Presidents 
of the Society in again furnishing a vessel 
for a second expedition to discover the fate 
of Sir John Franklin, and to the zeal and en- 
ergy of Dr. Kane, who is to conduct the ex- 
pedition, introduced the lecturer to the audi- 
ence. 

It is extremely difficult to give an epitome 
of the address, as from the extent of the 
subject the lecturer was obliged to condense 
the various topies introduced ; and it is the 
less necessary, as we understand that the 
third number of the Society’s Bulletin is al- 
ready in press, containing the communication 
in fuller detail than it was read to the 
Society. 

The first point discussed was the t 
probability of the existence of a large body 
of open water around the North Pole, termed 
a Polynya (a word of Russian derivation). 
Although the fact of such open sea cannot 
be demonstrated, yet all observation confirms 
the probability of its existence. Not only 
have the early Dutch and Danish navigators 
reached a more temperate region as the 
vanced northward, but the Russian and En 
lish Arctic travellers have confirmed their * 
servations. Capts. MacCallum and Wilson, 
in 1750 and 1754, reached open water in 83°, 
and more recently Wrangel and M. Von An- 
jou, in repeated attempts to proceed north 
from Siberia, always encountered open wa- 
ter, which arrested their progress. 

The evidences derived from the migration 
of animals were alluded to, and the fact stat- 
ed that from the most northerly point yet 
reached by man hordes of animals of various 
kinds were observed travelling northwards. 
The Arctic zone teems with animal life, and 
the lecturer mentioned the fact of having 
shot, at the most northerly point of De Ha- 
ven’s expedition, a wild goose, flying from 
the north, with some fresh grass in its crop. 
The forests of antlered reindeer that come 
from the north, the eider duck and brent 
goose, and the various mammalia that abound 
among the broken ice where the navigation 
of the whalemen ends, all lead to the belief 
that a more temperate region obtains to the 
north. 

In the hope of finding this open sea by a 
route not hitherto attempted, the expedition 
under Dr. Kane is organized. It will con- 
sist of about thirty persons, and will leave 
the United States in the month of March, so 
as to reach Baffin’s Bay at the opening of 


navigation. Forcing a passage, if possible, 


| blankets, furs, and allowance of pemmican for 


six men; a light india-rubber tent will also be 


‘taken; but the chief reliance for shelter will 


| 


| 





be the snow-hut of the Esquimaux. Thus 
equipped, the adventurous little band hope 
to advance where the foot of man has never 
trodden, and bring back to the home of their 
fathers the first accounts of that far country. 

The lecturer then stated that while the 
primary object of the expedition was the 
search after Sir John Franklin, the interests 
of science would not be overlooked. The 
line of travel being directly northwards, ren- 
dered the accurate registration of magnetic 


| experiments of great value, and while the 


generosity of Mr. Henry Grinnell and Mr, 
Peabody of London equipped the expedition, 
for the pnrposes of discovering some tidings 
of Sir John Franklin, an opportunity was af- 
forded to the Geographical and Statistical 
Society of advancing by its exertions the in- 
terests of science, by furnishing the means to 
enable Dr. Kane to obtain the services of a 
suitable assistant, capable of conducting ex- 
periments in, and making observations con- 
nected with physical geography. 

We are glad to learn that the Society at 
once resolved to second Dr. Kane in his laud- 
able desire to make this expedition subservi- 
ent to the interests of science as well as the 
dictates of humanity, and that the required 
amount is immediately to be raised for the 
purpose of obtaining the services of a practi- 
cal and scientific assistant. 





NEW YORK HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


Jan. 4.—The Annual Meeting. Luther 
Bradish in the Chair. The Report of the 
Librarian stated that room now was required 
for 3,000 volumes. There was an increase, 
during the year, of 300 volumes of news- 
paper files. The collection of early news- 
papers, that is, those printed before and 
during the Revolution, had frequently been 
referred to, and justly, with great satisfac- 
tion, as a treasure which could not be over- 
estimated. Commencing with Bradford’s 
Gazette, established in 1725, and including 
Zenger’s New York Weekly Journal (1733- 
52), the New York Mercury (afterwards 
Gazetteer and Mercury), 1752-83; the New 
York Weekly Post-Boy, 1743; Wavman’s 
New York Gazette, 1759-64; with Riving- 
ton’s Gazette, London Packet, and Holt’s 
Journal, the collection was, without doubt, 
the most complete series now existing. The 
executive committee had appropriated $500 
for binding the MSS., and the 150 volumes 
estimated for were nearly half done, and 
would be complete by the October meeting 
in 1853. The calls upon the time of the 
Librarian would explain the slow progress of 
a work requiring minute and careful labor, 
with his own hands, to insure the safety and 
preservation of these inestimable materials 
for history. A prospectus had been issued 
for the publication of the catalogue, com- 
pleted to January, 1853, and a subscription 
sufficient to warrant the expense of printing 
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would enable the Librarian to put it into the 
hands of the printer at once. The most va- 
luable and important addition to the library, 
was the donation of the Hon. Ogden Hoff- 
man, through Mr. De Peyster, of the “Col- 
den Papers,” which bore to our Colonial 
and ante-Revolutionary history a similar re- 
lation to that which our other great collec- 
tion—the “Gates Papers”—did to the his- 
tory of the war of independence. ‘These 

pers would make about twenty-five vo- 
umes, in addition to those just alluded to as 
in the process of binding. The Librarian 


regretted that the “Clinton Papers” are not, 


preserved in this or some other secure depo- 


fifty thousand people. If the population of 
the city and the surrounding districts refer- 
red to, increases as rapidly during the next 
twenty-eight years, as it has during the last 
twenty-five, it will number in 1865 a million 
and a half of souls, and in 1880 three mil- 
| lions.” 

The elements of this growth he consider- 
ed the great increase of the interior popula- 
tion, dependent on the city for supplies, its 
extension as a depdt by the warehousing 
system, its rise as a pecuniary centre for the 
exchanges of this continent, and probably of 
the world. 

In the employment of this wealth, it was 





sitory. the great duty to make the spirit of the 
The Treasurer’s Report showed a balance | pot conform to the political organization, 
for the year of $451 27, the receipts for dues and maintain both in simplicity and economy. 
and life-membership during that time being | No man of fortune should build a house 
$6,817 50. | which any one of his children, with the share 
The Building Fund is now, with interest, of the property he is likely to inherit, will 
$38,670. | not be able to retain. The connexion of 
The officers were then re-elected for the | the city with the rural districts by the rail- 
year. | ways he urged as a great source of health and 
Professor Koeppen read the paper of the purity of character. The improvement of 
evening on Recent Discoveries and Restora- domestic architecture was spoken of, and the 
tions of the Acropolis at Athens, entering | necessity for New York of great Parks and a 
upon the scenery, associations, and history of Public Gallery of Art, with a School of De- 
the spot, with some strong reflections, after | sign, the only great wants of the city. The 
Byron, on the appropriating propensities of | lecture closed with an appeal for the mein- 
Lord Elgin. Professor Koeppen’s remarks tenance of those principles in private life 
were illustrated by various water-color draw- which only can give strength to democratic 
ings, and were listened to with interest. | forms of government. 
The fourth lecture of ine. course Mt te 7 5458 ype ce tian nes 
Society, at Metropolitan Hall, was deli- | . 
vered = the 6th inst by the Hon. John A. | Rene Ree ng ie eatin Pines Boe, 
Dix. His topie was a general one, the THe literary world and a wide circle of 
Growth, Destinies, and Duties of New York. | affectionate friends have sustained a serious 
He started with the prophetic growth of the | loss by the death of Professor Empson, 
city, from an anticipation of its coming pros- | which took place at Hayleybury on Friday 
perity by the Dutch West India Directors in | last. Few men of our time have discharged 
1652. A quarter of a century ago, Mr. Dix | educational duties with greater zeal and con- 
published a pamphlet in which he expressed | scientiousness. He considered it a high re- 
the belief that in 1878, twenty-five years | sponsibility to form the minds and to direct 
hence, the inhabitants would number nearly | the studies of young men who might at some 
a million and a half, and that the whole is- | future time be called upon to discharge the 
land would be covered with dwellings, and | duties of the magistracy and of the bench of 
buildings devoted to trade, the mechanic arts, | justice in India. To those who have consi- 
and the various other uses which a large dered, with an admiration not unmixed with 
commercial population require. surprise, the questions in moral philosophy, 
The estimate was, by some persons, | metaphysics, and the elements of general 
law, which are answered by the native stu- 





thought extravagant at the time it was made, | 1 
and was, by many, derided as a wild and un- | dents at the Mahomedan and Hindoo Col- 
warrantable speculation. And yet, he went | leges at Calcutta, it is fully apparent that a 
on to say,“it has been thus far outrun by | new race of Asiatics is rapidly growing up, 
the progress of the City. All past estimates, | capable of appreciating the knowledge and 
however unsupported they may have appear- | capacity of the Europeans called to adminis- 
ed to be by sober calculations, are mere lag- | ter high civil functions among them. Any 
gards in the race which we are running | deficiency in the qualifications of the Euro- 


against time and impediments to human pro- | 
gress. Itis not iaable that I shall live to 
see my prophecy fulfilled, but there are, no— 
doubt, many within the sound of my voice | 
who will. Set apart the spaces needed 
for squares, reservoirs, railway appurtenances, 
a warehouses, manufactories, and public 
edifices, and the island will not conveniently 
contain more than a million and a half of 


pean civil servants, when compared with 
natives, will be a severe blow to a power 
which peculiarly rests on opinion. By no 
other were these truths more fully recognised 
than they were by William Empson. Act- 
ing on this conviction, no professor could en- 
deavor more faithfully than he did to render 
his lectures efficient for their true end and 
object. Going far beyond commonplace and 


people. But this is by no means the limit | elementary teaching, his lectures opened 
to its growth. Its population wil! flow into | large historical views, the principles of moral 
surrounding spaces. ‘The process has alrea- | philosophy and of international law. Paley, 
dy commenced. It has crossed the East | ent, Story, Wheaton, Wildman, and Sir 
River, the North River, and to Harlem;! William Scott, were his text books as much 
Brooklyn, Williamsburg, Jersey City, and | as Blackstone's Commentaries. This was 
Morrisania, are all dependencies of the great peculiarly important where, as in India, local 
metropolis, and, for every practical purpose, | jurisdictions exist equal in area to European 
parts of it. A circle with a radius of four | States, and where complicated and ill-defined 
miles in extent, and with its centre at Union | rights and s iffering religious faiths, 
square, will now inclose seven hundred and | contrasted ties of sovereignty, protection, 








and alliance, render a knowledge of the gene- 
ral principles of jurisprudence absolutely ne- 
cessary as a guide through an otherwise im- 
penetrable labyrinth. ose who will take 
the trouble of.looking carefully over Profes- 
sor Empson’s Examination Papers, will per- 
ceive how well fitted was his system of in- 
struction to convey the knowledge required 
for Indian magistrates and judges. He not 
only eanahee knowledge, but the art of 
communicating it, and an art still rarer—that 
of obtaining and exercising influence over 
the hearts of his pupils. He showed a genial 
interest in the students of his class, which 
won their confidence and affection. In this 
he resembled his distinguished friend and 
fellow Wykemist, Dr. Arnold. 

An interesting proof of his success will 
appear from the following occurrence, which 
will not be thought trivial to those who have 
studied the characters of the young. The 
students at the East India College have been 
acenstomed to celebrate the close of their 
term and of their studies by an annual festi- 
val; but on the last examination, on learning 
the approaching end of their friend and in- 
structur—then suffering from the rupture of 
a blood-vessel of which in a few days after he 
died—they spontaneously gave up their ac- 
customed festival, as being inconsistent with 
their anxiety and grateful affection for him. 
And well might they do so, Though in a 
most enfeebled state of health, and fully 
aware of the risk he ran in the cold College 
hall, he would not shrink from his duty as 
Examiner, and within less than half an hour 
of the close of his functiors he was struck 
with that fearful attack to which in a few 
days he fell a victim. Yet even during this 
rapid sinking by deeay of bodily strength, he 
would not neglect the last duty he could per- 
form to his young friends. He carefully 
went through his Examination papers, and 

i to each student his pal ga posi- 
tion. No man ever fell more truly in the 
field of duty. 

Succeeding to the professional chair of 
Mackintosh, occupying what had been the 
home of the gentle Malthus, and having lived 
in intimate friendship with Lebas, if he did 
not possess the metaphysical subtlety and 
universality of the first, if he did not leave 
behind him so great a work as the justly ce- 
lebrated Essay on Population, if he was not 
a deep theologian, he surpassed Mackintosh 
in his industry and his enlarged practical wis- 
dom, and he equalled Malthus in his love of 
truth and courage in asserting it, and Lebas 
in his deep and sincere piety. 

In addition to his functions of Professor of 
Law, William Empson held another office, 
which is often a pai préeminence. He 
was editor, as since the year 1823 he had 
been a contributor, to that leading critical 
journal, the Edinburgh Review. genial 

indliness of nature rendered him an indulg- 
ent administrator of those functions to which 
he was officially sworn in the verse of Pub- 
lius Syrus, “Judex damnatur cum nocens ab- 
solvitur.”” At all times he preferred praise 
to blame, and would rather have given a 
wreath of laurel than “Luke’s iron crown.” 
Those are indifferent observers who will not 
admit that refined criticism is not as much 
shown in discriminating praise as in severe 
invective. Indeed, the former requires great- 
er skill and delicacy, and appeals to less vul- 
— distinguished wate erous 
eeling which di i i mpson 
as an editor was shown in his reception of an 
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interesting and justly encomiastic article on 
Robert they, whose opinions on many 
points, and on politics more especially, were 
so opposite to his own. We may observe, 
in passing, that in the ease of the Tory poet 
laureate and his son, the Rev. Cuthbert 
Southey, well merited praise to the one, and 
the gift of a church living to the other, came 
from a Whig Review from a Whig Lord 
Chancellor, in acknowledgment of high lite- 
rary genius; while a bitter and discreditable 
attack oh pene in that Quarterly Review 
which had derived its illumination from the 
brillianey of Southey’s genius. 

William ting anh ai upwards of 
sixty articles to the Review between the years 
1823 and 1849, on law, the condition of the 
poorer classes, negro slavery, domestic poli- 
ties, poetry, and general literature and bio- 
graphy. No questions appeared more conge- 
nial to his nature than those which denounced 
oppression and tyranny, whether political or 
ecclesiastical, and those which, in reviewing 
the lives of the good and the great, excited 
a train of moral feelings. One characteristic 
of William Empson’s editorship is to be 
traced equally to the times in which we live 
and to his own nature and “page — 

ious pugnacity appears now on all sides. 
Our slenbveniallile: enter the lists with 
strange weapons. Mitres and crosiers, and 
other offensive instruments and symbols, sto- 
len from medieval armories, are flourished 
by vehement and indignant combatants. ‘The 
population which lives between Carfax and 
Magdalen-bridge seeks the help of the Ro- 
mans against the inroad of what they consi- 
der the Saxon barbarians. The assistance of 
most able fellow laborers was obtained by 
William Empson for this new contest; and 
his own mode of treating questions of this 
deseription is beautifully shown in his review 
of the Life of Arnold, by Arthur Stanley, 
contained in the January number of 1845. 
Throughout this most able series of articles 
on religious topics, the right of private judg- 
ment and the seriptural foundation of our 
faith have been well defended; and the as- 
sertion of freedom of conscience and freedom 
of inquiry has been made to rest on a foun- 
dation of humble belief, and of deep and un- 
affected piety. 

Such are among the many claims which 
William Empson possessed on the esteem and 
gratitude of his contemporaries. In private 
life he was most happy in his associations. 
The friendships which he brought with him 
from Winchester and Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and which were extended in the 
world, and completed among his estimable 
colleagues at Hayleybury, were unbroken 
except by death. How he was loved and 
valued by those who knew him most inti- 
mately is shown in the delightful letters of 
Lord Jeffrey. To his intimacy with that 
most captivating man William Empson owed 
the completion of his family happiness in 
marriage. He was unchangeable in all his 
friendships. Pope concludes his panegyric 
ont he minister Cragg by the emphatic words, 
“And he lost no friend.” Never was a hu- 
man being more entitled to Pope’s praise than 
the subject of the preceding sketch. He 
died aged 62; and never did a calm and trust- 
ing death afford more conclusive evidence of 
a life pure, useful, and benevolent. 





THE WRITINGS OF JOHN HAMILTON REYNOLDS. walks the forest by the glow-worm’s light, 
n. | and melts away when it “ ‘gins to pale its in- 
MR. KEMBLE—Concluded. | effectual fire.” As far as Prince Hamlet 
Mr. Kempre quitted Covent-garden in | could be played, John Kemble played it,— 
1812, for a short period, and re-appeared in and now that he is gone, we will take care 
1814 in Coriolanus; a laurel crown was. how we enter the theatre to see it mammock- 
thrown on the stage, and the audience rose | ed by ad meaner hand. — 
to receive him. In 1817 he took leave of | Mr. emble’s delineation of Cato was 
the Scottish audience in Macbeth, and spoke | truly magnificent. The hopes of Rome 
a farewell address in verse, written by Sir seemed fixed upon him. The fate of Rome 
Walter Scott. Poetical farewells are not | Seemed to have retired to his tower-like per- 
free from suspicion. He returned and play- | SON, as toa fortress, and thence to look down 
ed his best parts in London, up to the 23d/ upon the petty struggles of traitors and 
of June, 1817, when, on that night, he took assassins. He stood in the gorgeous fold- 
his entire leave of the stage in Coriolanus. | ings of his robes, proudly pre-eminent. The 
As we are now brought to the last hour of | stoicism of the Roman wrestled with the 
Mr. Kemble’s professional life, we must pause | feelings of the father, when his son was kill- 
to reeall a few of those characters in the repre- | €d ; and the contest was terrifieally display- 
sentation of which he so eminently excelled. |ed. That line in the Critic, which has 
The Hamlet of John Kemble was, in the | #!ways seemed the highest burlesque, was 
vigor of his life, his first, best, and favorite | realized and sublimed in him: “'The father 
character. In the few latter years, time had | relents, but the governor is fixed.” If Mr. 
furrowed that handsome forehead and face Kemble had only stood with his grand per- 
deeper than grief even had worn the counte- | 80n, in Cato, he would have satisfied the 
nance of Hamlet. The pensiveness of the | 2udience, and have told all that Addison in- 
character permitted his languor to overcome | tended throughout five long cast-iron acts, 
him; and he played it, not with the mildness| There are those amongst his admirers who 
of melancholy and meditation, but with eulogized him much in Brutus ; nay, preferred 
somewhat of the tameness and drowsiness of him in that character. We thought the 
age. There never was that heyday in his Roman part of Brutus was admirably por- 
blood that could afford to tame. He was a/|trayed; but the generous fears—the manly 
severe and pensive man in his youth— | candor—the tenderness of heart, which rise 
at least in his theatrical youth. We have, up through all the Roman stoicism, rather 
however, seen hin in Hamlet to the very ; wanted truth and vividness. The whole 
heart! We have yearned for the last | character was made too meditative, too un- 
flourish of the tippling king’s trumpets,— | moved. And yet the relation of Portia’s 
for the passing of Mr. Murray and Mrs. | death renders such objections extremely 
Powell,—for the entrance of Mr. Claremont | hazardous. In this part he dared much for 
and Mr. Claremont’s other self in Rosen-| the sake of correct costume; and we are 
crantz and Guildenstern. We have yearned | quite sure that if any other performer had 
for all these; because then, after a pause, | been as utterly Roman in his dress as Mr. 
came Hamlet !—There he was! Thesweet,| Kemble was, he would have endangered 
the ful, the gentlemanly Hamlet. ‘The | the severity of the tragedy. 
scholar’s eye shone in him with learned, Coriolanus was a Roman of quite another 
beauty! The soldier's spirit decorated his | nature ; and we rather think Mr. Kemble 
person! His mourning dress was in unison | Was more universally liked in this part than 
with the fine severe sorrow of his face; and|in any other. The contempt of inferiors 
wisdom and youth seemed holding gracious | suited the haughty tone of his voice; and 


parley in his countenance. You could not 
take your eye from the dark intensity of his : 
you could not look on any meaner form, 
while his matchless person stood in princely 
perfection before you. The very blue rib- 
and, that suspended the picture of his 
father around his neck, had a courtly grace 
in its dizposal. There he stood! and when 
he spoke that wise music with which Shak- 
speare has tuned Prince Hamlet’s heart, his 
voice fell in its fine cadences like an echo 
upon the ear—and you were taken by its 
tones back with Hamlet to his early 
and over all his griefs, until you stood, like 
him, isolated in the Danish revel court. The 
beauty of his performance of Hamlet was its 
retrospective air—its intensity and abstrac- 
tion. His youth seemed de'ivered over to 
sorrow, and memory was, indeed, with him 
the warder of the brain. Later actors have 
played the part with more energy,—walked 
more in the sun—dashed more at effects,— 
piqued themselves more on the jerk of a 
foil ;—but Kemble’s sensible, lonely Hamlet 
has not been surpassed. Hamlet seens to 
us to be a character that should be played 
as if in moonlight. He is a sort of link be- 
tween the ethereal and the corporeal. He 
stands between the two Fathers, and re- 
lieves the too violent transition from the liv- 
ing king, that bruits the heavens with his 








ays, | 


the fieree impetuosity of the great fighting 
young Roman was admirably seconded by 
the muscular beauty of person in the actor. 
Wien he came on in the first scene, the 
crowd of mob-Romans fell back as though 
they had run against a wild bull, and he 
dashed in amongst them in scarlet pride, and 
looked, even in the eyes of the audience, 
sufficient “to beat forty of them.” Poor 
Simmons used to peer about for Kemble’s 
wounds like a flimsy connoisseur examining 
a statue of some mighty Roman. The latter 
asking to be consul,—his quarrel with the 
tribunes,—his appearance under the statue 
of Mars in the hall of Aufidius, and his taunt 
of the Volscian just before his death, were 
specimens of earnest and noble acting that 
ougnt never to be lost out of the cabinets of 
our memories. 

In Macbeth this great performer was 
grandly eflective ; particularly in the murder 
seene. Perhaps he fell off in the very con- 
cluding scenes ; but at the banquet, he was 
kingly indeed! The thought of the witches 
always seemed to be upon him, weighing 
him down with supernatural fear. In 
Richard the Third, he was something too 
collected, too weighty with the consideration 
of crime, too slow of apprehension. In this 


part Mr. Kean has certainly surpassed all 





roaring cups, to the armed spirit that silently 





others, and we never saw quick intellects so 
splendidly displayed as in this brilliant little 


ee 
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than. In King John, although the character | At length, he stammered out in honest, 
is in itself tedious, Mr. Kemble was greatly earnest truth—*I have now ai before 
elaborate and successful. His scenes with you for the last time; this night closes m 

Hubert, and his death, were as powerful as | professional life!”"—The burst of “ No, no 

genius could make them. His death chilled was tremendous:—but Mr. Kemble had 
the heart, as the touch of marble chills the “rallied life’s whole energy to die,”—and he 
hand ; and it almost seemed that a monument. stood his ground, continuing his farewell ad- 
was struggling with Fate! The voice hada dress, when the storm abated, in the follow- 
horror, a hollowness, supernatural; and it ing words—He was of course continually 
still sounds through our memories, big with interrupted by his own feelings, and by the 
death ! _ardent cheers, and loud affectionate greetings 

In characters of vehemence and passion, such of the audience. 

as Hotspur, Pierre, Octavian, he so contrived) «Tt amso much agitated that I cannot express 
to husband his powers, as to give the most | with any tolerable propriety what I wish to 
astounding effects in the most prominent say. I feared, indeed, that I should not be 
scenes in which those characters appeared. able to take my leave of you with sufficient 
And in the melancholy pride and rooted  fortitude,—ecomposure, | mean,—and had in- 











sentiments of such parts as Wolsey, Zanga, | 
the Stranger, and Penruddock, he had no) 
equal. In the latter character, indeed, with | 
apparently the slightest materials, he worked | 
up a part of the most thrilling interest. He | 
showed love, not in its dancing youth and | 
revel of the blood, but in its suffering, its 
— its silent wasting intensity. Mr. | 

emble dressed the part in the cay rer 
modern dress, and still he looked some supe- 
rior creature. Philosophy seemed determin- | 
ed to hold her own. The draperied room | 
was shamed by his severe presence. His 
boots and hose bore a charmed life! Love | 
hung its banner out in his countenanee, and | 
it had all the interest of some worn record of | 
a long-past contest and victory. 

We have seen Mr. Kemble in Lord Town- | 
ley, in Biron, Sir Giles Overreach, and vari- | 
ous other characters; but we preferred him 
in the parts upon which we have principally 
remarked. Although he was filled with the | 
spirit of Massinger in Overreach, and bore 
the Ancient Drama sternly up, Sir Giles is 
highly poetical, and cannot be realized by a 
natural actor. His very vices relish of the | 
schools. 

Having thus briefly-noticed those charac- 
ters which Mr. Kemble so completely 
triumphed in representing, we shall proceed 
to give a short avcount of his retirement from 
Covent-Garden Theatre on the 23d of June, 
1817, and of the dinner given to him by those 
admirers who were anxious to testify, by 
some attention, their value of his classical 
and exquisite personification of most of the 
higher characters in the English drama. And 
we shall then conclude this paper with the 
circumstances with which we are acquainted 
respecting his death. 

When it became publicly known that Mr. 
Kemble was to retire on the night of the 23d 
June, every box in the house was secured, 
and the orchestra was fitted up for the 
accommodation of those lovers of the drama 
who longed to see their great actor once) 
more! All the leading members of the profes- | 
sion were present. Kemble played Coriola- 
nus with the abandonment of self-care, with | 
a boundless energy, a loose of strength, as | 
though he felt that he should never play | 
again; and that he needed to husband his | 





tended to withdraw myself from before you in 
silence ;—but I suffered myself to be persuaded 
that if it were only from old custom, some 
little parting word would be expected from me 
on this occasion. Ladies and Gentlemen, I 
entreat you to believe, that, whatever abilities 
I have possessed,—either as an actor, in the 
performance of the characters allotted to me, 
—or as a manager, in endeavouring at a union 
of propriety and splendour in the representa- 
tion of our best plays, and particularly of 
those of the divine Shakspeare ;—I entreat 
you to believe that all my labours, all my 
studies, whatever they have been, have been 
made delightful to me, by the approbation 
with which you have been pleased constantly 
to reward them. 

“I beg you, Ladies and Gentleman, to accept 
my thanks for the great kindness you have 
invariably shown me, from the first night I be- 
came a candidate for public favour, pss to 
this painful moment of my parting with you! 
—I must take my leave at once.—Ladies and 
Gentlemen, I must respectfully bid you a long, 
and an unwilling farewell!” 


On his retirement, a multitude seemed 
agonized! No one knew what to utter— 
where to look !—a laurel crown and a seroll 
were handed from the pit to the stage. But 
he, for whom it was intended, was gone! 
The manager was called for, and Mr. Faw- 
cett appeared :—he took the wreath, and, de- 
claring the pride he had in being commissioned 


to present it, withdrew. The people left the 
theatre, as though they had witnessed a 


death ! 

Behind the seenes Mr. Kemble had more 
kindness to encounter. The actors and 
actresses waited to greet him with respect 
and anxious love! They crowded around 
him, and severa! of them entreated some me- 
mae of him. Mathews obtained his san- 

Is ! 

Some gentlemen had, previously to this 
night of retirement, contemplated the arrange- 
ment of a public dinner to be given to Mr. 
Kemble, and the idea was soon carried into 
effect. A public meeting for the purpose 


| was ealled, and a committee immediately ap- 


pointed. A subscription was at the same 

time entered into for a piece of plate to be 

presented to Mr. Kemble on the oceasion. 
Mr. Kemble was invited, and the 27th of 





powers no longer !—The audience were borne | June was fixed upon as the day. Men of in- 
along with him until they approached the Ra-| tellect seemed to vie with each other in 
pids of the last act—and then they seemed at | endeavoring to pay him honor. A design 
onee conscious of their approaching fate, and | for a vase was furnished by Mr. Flaxman— 
shrank from the Fall! The curtain dropped | and a medal was struck for the committee. 
amidst wild shouts of “No farewell! No Mr. Poole, the author of several clever 
farewell!” But, true to himself, the proud dramas, contributed a very elegant inscription 
actor came forward, evidently “oppressed ror the vase; and Mr. Campbell wrote an 
with grief—oppressed with care!” He strug- | Ode, which was committed to Mr. Young to 
gled long for silence—and then, alas! he) recite, and to Mr. T. Cooke to compose. 
struggled long before he could break it!— Lord Holland took the chair at the dinner. 
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The room was thronged with noblemen and 

ntlemen of literary talent and taste, and 

sight was altogether one of remarkable 
interest. 

After dinner, and after the usual toasts, 
Lord Holland, in a neat speech, gave the 
health of Mr. Kemble, and prod the de- 
sign for the vase (the vase itself not being 
completed in time) and read the inscription, 
which was as follows :— 


JOHN KEMBLE, 
On his retirement from te cine, 
Of whic when nD ot a n 
and 


GLORY OF SHAKSPEA: 
Has attained toa degree of Splendour and Propriety 
ore unknown ; 
And which, from his high b enangpeter, has acquired 
Honour and Dignity; 

von 

e 
Grathnde, Pes and Affection, 


as presented, 
Through the hands of their President, 


HENRY RICHARD V. L, LORD HOLLAND, 
«More THD Hiss HOC Roe cam Poy 
Lord Holland having read the inscription 
and closed his speech, Mr. Yo rose im- 
mediately, and recited Mr. Campbell’s ode 
with considerable feeling and energy. There 
are too many stanzas, perhaps, in this ode— 
and the measure is by no means a dignified 
one—but the following passages are attrac- 
tive :-— 
* * * * + * 


His was the spell o’er hearts 
That only Acting lends, 
The youngest of the sister arts, 
Where all their beauty blends. 
For Poetry can ill express 
Full many a tone of thought sublime ; 
And Painting, mute and motionless, 
Steals but one partial glance from Time. 
But by the mighty Actor brought, 
Illusion’s wedded triumphs come, 
Verse ceases to be airy thought, 
And Sculpture to be dumb! 
* * *£ * # «# 


And there was many an hour 

Of blended kindred fame ; 
When Siddons’s auxiliar power 

And sister magic came: 
Bs coal at the Muse’s hams 

er tragic paragons wn; 
Th wore the dbliaves of in pride, 
e columns of her throne. 

An undivided favour ran, 

From heart to heart, in their applause, 
Save for the gallantry of man, 

In loveliest woman’s cause. 

* * * * * * 


Fair as some classic dome, 
Robust and richly graced, 
Your Kemble’s spirit was the home 
Of Genius and of Taste. 
Taste, like the silent gnomon’s power, 
That, when supernal light is given, 
Can dial inspiration’s hour, 
And tell its height in heaven. 
At once ennobled and correct, 
His mind surveyed the tragic page, 
And what the actor could effect, 
The scholar could presage. 


Mr. Kemble, of course much eres | 
such heaped up honours, replied with di 

culty ; his speech, however, was earnest and 
true—and in public speaking this is no poor 
character. Much toast-drinking, and —_ 
menting, and speechifying, followed—and M. 
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Mr. West, Mr. Young, and Mr. 
uae principally su the debate. 
Soon after eleven o'clock Lord Holland and 
Mr. Kemble retired—and this was the last 
time the public could ever look upon their 
bright and classic favorite. Such a day was 
a proud one to the profession, of which Mr. 
Kemble was the ornament. It proved to the 
members of it, that cultivation of mind, and 
regulation of conduct, could and would 
secure respect and love from the highest and 
the most enlightened in the nation. 





SONG. 
Go where the water glideth gently ever, 
Glideth by meadows that the greenest 
Go, listen to our beloved river, 
And think of me! 


Wander in forests, where the small flower 
layeth 

Its fairy 
Listen the di 


. 
’ 


em beside the giant tree ; 
Sen brook ining while it playeth, 
And think of me! 
Watch when the sky is silver pale at Even, 
And the wind grieveth in the lonely tree ; 
Go out beneath the solitary heaven, 
And think of me! 


And when the Moon riseth, as she were dream- 
ing, 
And treadeth with white feet the lulléd sea ; 


Go, silent as a star beneath her beaming, 
And think of me! 


Joun Hamitton Reynowps. 





MISCELLANY AND GOSSIP. 


— Tue interest of the practical world has been 
stirred by the débat last week of the Caloric 
ship Ericeson. The pilot who sailed her to 
the lower bay and back to our harbor, where 
she now lies off the Battery, certifies before 
the Board of Underwriters of New York to 
her haying accomplished a run of 68 miles in 
34 minutes and 30 seconds. 

A speed three fourths of the Collins 
steamers, with a consumption of only six 
tons of coal in twenty-four hours, is claimed 
for the Ericeson. 
well-established, — can — ~ Caloric 
ship to be the great discovery of the age? 

i passage in “ Mosis's Life of Sheri- 
dan,” brought to the surface by the present 
publication of Moore’s own life, explains the 
anxiety of eminent authors in England, like 
Bulwer, Disraeli, and others, to associate 
themselves with political interests : 

“This footing [Sheridan's about the year 1789] 
in the society of the great, he could only have 
atisined by parliamentary eminence ;—as a 
mere writer, with all his genius, he never would 
have been thus admitted ad eundem am 
them. Talents in literature or science, i 
by the advantages of birth, may lead to associ- 
pny yee 
is a w q 
but wo file to naturalization within. By him 
who has not been born among them this can 
only be achieved by politics. In that arena, 
which they look upon as their own, the Legisla- 


ture of the land, let a man of genius like Sheri- | bank 


dan but assert his —at once all their 
barriers of reserve and pride give way, and he 
takes by storm a station at their side which a 
Shakspeare or a Newton would have enjoyed 
but by courtesy.” 

—One of our principal tradesmen opens 
(something like Paradise Lost), an account 
of his shop in the following epic style: 


“ When Venice ruled the commerce of the world, 
And in her sumptuous warehouses there shone 


With such results, if 
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The silks, the gems, the golden trinketry 

Of Persia and of Jnd, few nobler piles 
Bordered her liqrid stree.s than we can show 
In this our Island City. Her Rialto 

Boasts not a structure on its ample arch 

That peers with our St. Nrcnotas. Nay, more; 
Her gay arcades, even in her queenly prime, 
Matched not, with all their glitter and their 


gauds, 
Genry’s Bazaar !” 


Rolling on in this oceanic metre for a while, 
the bard is at last compelled to “come to bu- 
siness,” 
“Lo! before us now 
Comrort displays her seasonable store 
Of winter hosiery, whence either sex 
And all the ‘ages,’ from the babe in arms 
Even to the ‘lean and slippered pantaloon, 
May be supplied with fairies warm and soft, 


To shield them from the cold. These under- 
clothes, 

With Socks, Mitts, Gloves, Fronts, Collars, 
Shirts, and Drawers, 


Of varied size, together form a stock 

Unequalied in the Union. Winter's blasts 

Lose all their terrors when we've purchased 
here 

Defensive armor !” 


— A writer in the Household Words on 
the “Philosophy of Dining,” who admits that 
the viands most to be sought after in the 
United States are pumpkin pie and sherry 
cobbler, comments after this fashion upon 
that important ceremony : 

“England is the most dinner-giving nation in 
the world. Then Russia; latterly, the French 
have begun to give a good many dinners; but 
Germany, Spain, and Italy, are still benighted 
in this particular. In Denmark and Sweden a 
good deal of rough coarse hospitality goes on, 
and the Turks even can and do give good din- 
ners, when they do not attempt to serve them 
in the European style. A good rule in giving 
dinners is never to have more guests or more 
dishes than you know how to manage. A roast 
saddle of Welsh mutton, two sorts of vegeta- 
bles, and a tart, is a dinner for a prince; but 
then there should not be more than four princes 
or princesses to eat it. It is the best dinner a 
young housewife, whose husband has five hun- 
dred pounds a year, can, or ought, to put upon 
the table, and much better than any ible 
abominations contrived by the pastry-cook round 
the corner. 

“The mistress of a small household should 
never be above giving an eye to the maid; no- 
body will think any the worse of her, A very 
dear and near friend of mine, who is now a man 
of mark enough in the world to be recognised by 
some who read these used to give charm- 
ing little dinners ; and many a time have we all 
gone to the kitchen, a ‘ merry three, and dressed 
a little impromptu feast a philosopher and an 
epi might alike envy, My friend was a 
dab at an omelette, and piqued himself rather 
upon it; bis wife made a d-and-butter pud- 
ding that made one’s mouth water to think 
about; and 1 beat up the sauce, and did the 
looking-on part. Surely, surely, never were 
there such merry dinners. I don’t think it ever 
occurred to any of us to regret we had not a 
cook, or above the pay of a good City clerk in a 
among the three of us. 

“In France it is the custom to drink aglass of 
vermuth or some bitter liqueur before dinner, and 
a farewell in coffee after it, as digesters. In 
Russia, at Hamburgh, in Denmark and Sweden, 
and in most of the northern countries of Europe, 
an epicure begins his dinner with a glass of fiery 
spirits ; and I have always found it a good plan 
to follow the customs of any country in which I 
might be living. In southern countries, how- 


ever, where the sane ane is dry, this practice 
would be an easy feniliar. etnodustion to 





the doctor. In Spain, Italy, Turkey, é&c., all fer- 
mented liquors showld be avoided by a man 
who does not wish to be in a perpetual fever. 
One cup of well made coffee is also enough for 
| anybody.” 

| -—The most distinguished actor in Ger- 
‘many, Leissing, who has just died, left all 
|his fortune, which was considerable, to the 
‘charitable institutions of Frankfort. In 
|his will he states that he has been tor- 
}mented all his life with the idea of being 
| buried alive; and in order to avoid any risk 
‘of such a contingency, he ordered that as 
| soon as his death should be declared by the 
| competent medical authority, his skin should 
be flayed from his body, from head to foot, 
and that the skin so taken off should be 
given to the Museum of Natural History of 
Frankfort. In his will M. Leissing named 
the surgeon who should perform the opera- 
tion, and left a large sum as his compensa- 
tion. The Museum was applied to, to know 
whether it would accept so strange a bequest ; 
it replied affirmatively, on condition that the 
skin should first undergo the treatment ne- 
eessary for its preservation. The Tribunal 
of Premiére Instance then sanctioned the 
will. 


— After so strong a paragraph as that, a 
pretty keen appetizer is needed, and here it is: 

“On the coasts of Brittany, which are up- 
| wards of sixty leagues in extent, there are 
| taken annually on an average 576,000,000 sar- 
‘dines, of which one-half are sold fresh, the 
|other preserved. The sum received for the 
| sale is 8,585,000f. The fishery employs about 
| 160 vessels, and 3500 men and oon On shore 
the preparation, conveyance, and sale of the 
fish give occupation to 4500 persons, of whom 
2500 are women; and in the interior of 
the country 4400 other persons are occu- 
pied in the sale. The making and repairing 
of nets employs during the winter 3000 fami- 
lies, or 9000 persons, of whom one-half are 
females. The fishing lasts on an average 210 
days, from the beginning of April to the end 
of October. The sardines then disappear, 
and the fishermen are unable to tell what 
becomes of them, They only leave when the 
have obtained their full growth. In April 
sardines again appear, but they are younger 
and smaller than those which abandoned the 
coast at the end of the preceding season.” 


— The second number of the N. Y. Iilus- 
trated News (which shows a practical hand 
in its literary management) translates from 
Portraits Lititéraires, an article on Alexander 
Dumas, in which this declaration appears. 
(Will the reader be good enough to fear in 
mind a few specimens of contemporary litera- 
ture, and to consider whether this principle 
of hanging on by the skirts of a taking sub- 
ject is not justly condemned *) 

“ With the exception of Lamartine and Victor 
Hugo, no writer of the new school has shone 
with greater éc/at, or written more books. What- 
ever place we give him, in the literary history of 
the age, it must be among the first, for it is only 
a truly powerful mind which can really move the 
soul—and Dumas has moved many. Let us, 
moreover, assert—and the assertion will be to 
his honor, that there are certain artists who 
have ap at certain apt e who have 
produced a great commotien by their literary 
productions. I refer to those who take their 
point of departure, not in art, but in the passions, 
or in contemporary intrigues. The tragedies of 
Voltaire owe their success to the attacks against 
kings and priests which they embodied; the 
comedies of Beaumarchais to declamations 
against the grands seigneurs, and against the 
magistracy ; and the pictures of David to the re- 
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surrection of Grecian and Roman republicanism. 
But these men were less artists than pam- 
phleteers, and their works have fallen into semi- 
oblivion, as is generally the case with all uc- 
tions which have for a foundation political de- 
velopments, Let us then do at least this justice 
to Dumas, and, generally speaking, to all the 
literary men of our age, that they have not let 
the white robe of poetry trail in the muddy 
gutter of popular cabals. ‘The artists of the 
present day are placed too far above the politi- 
cians to put their talents at the service of the 
jealousies of the latter, or to obey their com- 
mands, When ministers at the present day 
direct anything, it is public business ; artists, on 
the contrary, have assumed the government of 
ideas.” 

— The Daily Times of this city—which, 
by the way, cultivates the essay and literary 
interest quite as much as any daily newspa- 
per in the language—is publishing a series of 
articles on the great conversationists. In 
number Four we have this characteristic 
passage on Jefferson: 


“You have seen his portraits, his busts, the 
bronze statue—faithful enough except as to the 
limbs—which the Israelite navy-captain bought 
in Paris at the price of old clothes, and offered 
to Congress, but which it put by with disdain, as 
a stroke of speculation, meant to procure profes- 
sional advancement not earned in any other way. 
From all these, one gets a just enough idea of 
the mere mould of his physiognomy ; but none, 
of course, of that mobility which was its only 
fine quality, nor of the oddity of his complexion. 
This was much, in its general tint, of the color 
of cream; but as that substance is one of which 
you, good people of the great city of Gotham, 
conceive only as a modification of prepared 
chalk, let me explain by what they have oftener 
seen—the fruity part of a pumpkin pie. The 
face looked as if it were buttered with such a 
paste ; but, in addition to this ghastliness of 
me, it was besprinkled with small-pox pits, all 
of which were of a lively purple. Bad as was 
the uncontrasted complexion, you may imagine 
what its beauty became, when set off by such a 
foil. As to features, he had not one that was 
good, except the eyes; they were a greyish 
blue, clear and sparkling. His head was well 
set and well carried, but had the Jacobinical 
shape and air; his hair was originally reddish, 
but turned to an ill-bleached foxiness; his fore- 
head was large, but not well modelled in those 
main frontal regions which bespeak loftiness of 
thought and creativeness of imagination: it in- 
dicated clearness, not greatness. His brows 
were neither strong nor soft, but irregular and 
uncertain, as those of one who was wanting in 
will, and yet bad not much feeli His nose 
was mean—a small tube ending in a sudden 
bulb ; it was much cocked up, and derived from 
that shape a character of pertness and vulgarity. 
His mouth was rather large, but the lips thin and 
not well cut; the expression sitting on them 
bland but not benevolent, conciliating rather 
than kindly ; its meaning assigned his emotions 
to the manners, not the heart—to policy, not the 
temper. The chin was, like the forehead, 
broader than it was strong. Such were his 
lineaments in detail: quite indifferent, sepa- 
rately; and yet, all together, very expressive 
and agreeable. As his motions, light and easy, 
were the contradiction of his ill-made limbs, so 
was his pleasing and animated countenance, that 
of features, of themselves, ignoble apart.” 


— In a country distinguished, like ours, 
for the amplitude of its broad sheets, this 
item from the Sverling Journal will arrest 
attention : 

“ We had the pleasure of inspecting on Friday 
last, at Airthrey Mills, an enormous sheet or 
web of white paper. ‘The web is without a 
break, being one continuous sheet, 3,000 yards 








in length—within a little of a mile and three- 
— inches broad, and weighs 400lbs. 
‘his web was made, dried, and finished ready 
to be despatched within three hours, and might 
have been at its destination (Edinburgh) that 
night, had it not to wait until the next i 
to charge it with duty, and then an iti 
number ef hours tu give the supervisor an op- 
portunity to reweigh it, insuring a delay of about 
two days. In reference to this a correspondent 
says :— For this delay and careful supervision 
there is charged upon the web £2 11s. 6d as 
=. The manufacturers will receive rather 
under £10 for the above sheet. They have the 


risk of bad debts, but, allowing all to be geod, 
they have to pay for the rags, hing pewder, 
alkali, rosin, my used in the manufacture; then 


rent, wages, wear and tear of machinery, as 
well as the above duty of £2 11s. 6d., all out of 
the £10. If it were not for machinery what 
would be the price of paper at present, or where 
would information for people be, are ques- 
tions that readily suggest themselves to us. 
They leave no doubt on the mind that, if the 
stamp and paper duties were abolished, we 
would have as extensive a circulation for news- 
papers as brother Jonathan. Besides the impe- 
tus that would be given to the spread of know- 
ledge, the repeal would benefit more than one 
branch of industry which to a great extent is de- 

ndent upon the gleaning of the manufactur- 
ing fields, for, after the staple textile manufac- 
turers have made the most of their materials, 
the paper-maker uses up that which would not 
only be waste indeed, b 
land 


» 


— J. V. Hall addresses to the London 
Christian Observer a letter in regard to a 
Tract under the title of “The Sinner’s 
Friend,” of which he is the author: in the 
letter is this paragraph, which shows that 
large circulation sometimes occurs quietly : 

“*The Sinner’s Friend,” says Mr. Hall, “has 
continued to increase in demand and circulation 
until it has arrived to upwards of eleven hun- 
dred thousand copies, in many different lan- 
guages, scattered far and wide. 

— Three or four advertisements from one 
of the last numbers of the London Times 
show an eccentric vein, decidedly ; for in- 
stance, a new publication: 

HE CONCEITED PIG.” With Six Tlus- 

trations by Harrison Weir, engraved on wood. Lon- 
don, J. and C. Mozley, 6 Paternoster row. 

— Another of the “ same sort :” 

Mr. PATRICK SCOTT'S NEW POEM.—This day, fep. 


4to., price 5s. 6d, cloth gilt, 
Love in the MOON: a Poem; with Re- 
A 


marks on that Luminary. By PATRICK SCOTT, 
Author of “Lelio.” Taylor, Walton, and Maberly, 28 Up- 
per Gower street, and 27 Ivy lane. 


—A new social divertisement is thus an- 
nounced :— 
OP GOES the WEASEL: the new dance, 


recently introduced with such distinguished success 

ls and at the balls of the nobi- 

lity, is now published, with the original music and a full 
e nation of the s, by Mons. E, Coulon. Price 1s., 
postage free. Jullien and Co., 214 Regent-street. 


— We have known carpenters to wear 
newspaper caps, but a whole suit made out 
of that peculiar kind of wear we now hear of 
for the first time :— 


N UTUAL ADVANTAGE.—Having a SET 
of the ILLUSTRATED NEWS, from the commence- 
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I think I see ou sit and spin, 
Surrounded by your maidens all. 
Old tales are told, old songs are sung, 
Old days come back to memory ; 
You say, “ When I was fair and young, 

A poet sang of me !” 
There’s not a maiden in your hall, 
tired and sleepy ever so, 
recall, 


Of lady cold and lover true, 
Each, musing, carries it to bed, 
And sighs and envies you! 


“Our lady’s old and feeble now,” 
They'll say “she once was fresh and fair, 
And yet she spurned her lover's vow, 
And heartless left him to despair ; 
The lover lies in silent earth, 
No kindly mate the lady cheers ; 
She sits beside a lonely hearth, 
With threescore ten years !” 


Ah! dreary thoughts and dreams are those, 
But wherefore yield me to despair, 
While yet the poet’s bosom glows, 
While yet the dame is peerless fair |! 
Sweet lady mine! while yet t’ is time, 
Requite my passion and my truth, 
And gather in their blushing prime 
The roses of your youth ! 


Micuaret ANGELO TrTmMarRsH. 
1846. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

Tue sale of Putnam's Monthly has already 
largely outrun expectation, twenty thousand 
copics of the first number having been printed. 

he Mercantile Li Association have 
purchased the Astor Place Opera House. The 
interior of the building will be wey ha | 
remodelled to suit its new purpose, for whi 
it is admirably qualified by its position. 

A second ition, enlarged, of Horace 
Greeley’s Hints towards Reforms has appeared 
from the press of Fowlers and Wells. It has 
the author's lecture on the Crystal Palace. 

The Rev. J. A. Spencer's / eformation in Eng- 
land, has also reached a second edition. (Stan- 
ford and Swords). 

The new firms of the Messrs. Derby, Miller, 
Orton, Coffin, Mulligan & Co, of Auburn, 
Geneva, Buffalo, &e., are detailed in their ad- 
vertisement on another page. 

Reports of the death of Professor Wilson 
have been current in the newspapers, but they 
are not confirmed by the latest arrival. 

George R. Gliddon, the archzologist, in con- 
junction with Professor Nott, is engaged in 
New Orleans in an ethnographical work of 
interest, to be entitled “Types of Mankind, 
or Ethnological Researches, based upon ancient 
monuments, paintings, seulptures, and crania 
of races, and upon their natural, geographical, 
philological, and biblical history.” 

Messrs. Hayden and Hubbard, Cincinnati, 
announce their next trade sale, and the atten- 
tion of the trade is requested. 

Mr. John Bartlett, Cambridge, has in press 
another work on chemistry, to wit: “ Galla- 
way’s Qualitative Analysis. 

W. S. Martien has in press, and will publish 
in the course of the present month, a new 


them | work, by the late Archibald Alexander, D.D., 


iis. Th ‘on 20 v "a i itboanat in A A ooo allt backs, 
\ ey are half- 
up to 185, Address B., 12, Long-acre. 


A POEM BY THACKERAY. 
RONSARD TO HIS MISTRESS. 
“ Quand vous serez bien vieille, le soir 4 la chandelle 
Assize auprés du feu dévisant et filant 


Dires, chantant més vers en vous esmerveillant 
Ronsard m’a célébré au teraps que j'étois belle.” 





Some winter night, shut snugly in 
Beside the fagot in the hall, 


of £13, | entitled, “ A History of the Israelitish Nation, 


from their origin to their dispersion at the de- 
struction of Jerusalem by the Romans,” 1 vol. 
8vo. Also, Notes for Teachers, being a series 
of Seripture Lessons for Sabbath Schools, with 
notes on the shorter catechism. Their recent 


Juvenile—“The Young Marooners; or, the 
Wreck on the Florida Coast”—a book of 
Robinson Crusoe interest and of adaptable 
utility, has reached a second edition. 
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ulwer’s “My Novel” is completed in the 
Pc No. of Blackwood, which opens with 
an article on “Slavery and the Slavepower in 
the United States.” 

The new number of the Westminster Review 
contains articles on Charity, Noxious and Bene- 
ficent, Uncle Tom and Slavery, Daniel Web- 
ster (by E. P. Whipple of Boston), the English 
Stage, and The History and Ideas of the Mor- 
mons, and, a peculiarly Westminster title, “ The 
Atomie Theory before Christ and since.” 


The rare library which Louis Philippe had 
collected at the Chateau d’ Eu, was to be sold 


at auction at Paris, on the 30th Dee. 

The volume of the Official Scientific Explo- 
ration of Algeria, containing Perron’s com- 

lete survey of Mussulman jurisprudence, 
civil and religious, has appeared in Paris. 
Also, a History of the Dukes of Normandy, 
by the Official Correspondent of the Ministry 
oh Publie Instruction, A. La Butte; and a 
new edition of the Cresars. 

A picture of the Roman World under the 
first Emperors, by Count Frantz de Champagny. 
Didot has undertaken a series of Engravings 
with letter-press of the Gallery of Florence, 
and the Pitti Palace—one hundred livraisons 
at 5f. each. 


SL a 


NEW YORK SOCIETY LIBRARY, 


846 anp 348 Broapway, 
Corner of Leonard street. 








The Collection of Books, 


both for reference and circulation, is one of the largest 
and best in this country. 


The Reading Room 


and poate. supplied with American and 
ewspapers and Periodicals. 


is liberall 
Foreign 


The Alphabetical and Analytical 
Catalogue, 


A large octavo, of nearly Seven Hundred pages, for Sale 
at ry fea Rooms. 4 ol6tf 





HELLER’S SALOON OF WONDERS, 
539 BROADWAY. 


M ROBERT HELLER RESPECTFULLY 
@ announces that he will make his first appearance 
before an American audience on Monpay, December 20th, 
in an opening entertainment peculiarly novel an 
attractive, affording amusement and instruction in the 
mysteries of nature and science. His established Euro- 
. tation, where he was known as the PRINCE 

F WIZARDS, and universally acknowledged as the | 
ONLY LIVING EQUAL TO HOUDIN, the Master of 
His Art, will enable the public to judge of the excellence 
of his performances, which will embrace Experiments in 
Chemical Phenomena, the Mysteries of Electricity, Mag- 
netism, Galvanism, Legerdemain, and Deceptive Machin- 
ery, in connexion with the development of his astoundin 
faculty of SECOND SIGHT, the elucidation of whi 
has baffled the combined medical and scientific talent of 
the European continent. 

Performances nightly, commencing at 8 o'clock. 

Admission 50 cents. dls tf 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
METALLIC PENS FOR ALL 
WRITERS. 
Manufacturer’s Warchouse, 
No. 91 Jonn street, New York, 

Where a large Stock of these well known Pens, suitable 


for every description of writing, may always be found, and 
which are offered to the Trade on liberal terms. 


MR. GILLOTT 
Desires to Caution the Public against the 
Practices of certain Pretended Manufacturers of 
Steel Pens, 
Who, by assuming the style and character of 


LABELS, 


with the same Names, Descriptions, and Designating Num- 
bers, as HIS Pens, seek to impose on buyers! 








All Packages or Boxes of JOSEPH GILLOTT’S PENS 
have a Fac-simile of his signature on the reverse side. 


None others are genuine, and the Public is advised 
further, that in all cases where his Numbers, and the 

hraseology of his Labels are adopted by other Parties 
eit especial reference to his No. 303), THE PENS are NOT 
made by him, though asserted so to be. 


f15 tf HENRY OWEN, Acenr. 





FRENCH, SPANISH, ITALIAN, 


AND OTHER FOREIGN 
537 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





T= advertiser respectfully invites attention to his stock, to which very large additions have 


recently been made. and are also now on the way. 


Jipitieaticn of Catalogues and 
in 


By the 
intereste the standard, old 


515 3t 


Lists from time to 
and new books published in France, 
ration of well established houses in those countries will secure a regular execution of all orders intrusted to me as 
well as moderate prices ; and these advantages will be realized at least as fully as through any other house. 


FRANCIS HORSFALL, Jvbrairie Etrangere, 


WORKS. 


time over eets will be offered to all classes of persons 
igium, Spain, and Italy, and the direct co-ope- 


537 Broapway. 





TRUBNER & CO.,, 


(LATE DELF & TRUBNER), 


AMERICAN AND CONTINENTAL LITERARY AGENCY, 
12 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, 


ENGLISH AND FOREIGN (Old and Modern) 
BOOKS, PERIODICALS, NEWSPAPERS, PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS, 


And everything connected with 
LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ARTS. 


possess advantages, with respect to capital and experience, which enable them successfully to compete with 


CONSIGNMENTS OF AMERICAN BOOKS 


From all parts of the United States, are respectfully solicited; and T. & Co. are at all times prepared to make advan- 


CONTINENTAL AGENTS. 


nus Co. naibere Soy ave the oy firm in mets ee * 
meterd Berlin, Copenhagen, dealing directly with these Agents, are able to offe 
superior advantages for buying and selling on the Continext . ad otis ea 


any London House. 


ces of ONE HALF the invoice value. 


who have established Agents in Paris, Vienna, St. 


JEFFERSON'S NOTES ON VIRGINIA. 


J. W. RANDOLPH, RICHMOND, Va., 
AVING purchased (at a high price), Mr. 


Jefferson's copy of the “‘ Nores on VirGInia,” with 
is last corrections and additions in manuscript (never 
heretofore printed), will speedily publish a new edition, 
containing Maps and Plates, some of them drawn and de- 
signed for Mr. Jefferson. This book was announced 
twelve months ago, but it has been delayed owing to 
some of the notes being in Greek, French, Spanish, and 
Italian. They have since been translated by M. Sch: le 
De Vere, LL. D., Professor at the University of Virgi- 
nia, and it is now ready for the press. 7 


J. W. Ranpowrn bas just published | 
THE PLANTATION AND FARM INSTRUCTOR, RE- 
GULATOR, RECORD, INVENTORY, AND 


ACCOUNT BOOK. 
“ A friend in whose judgment we have great confidence, 
and who is one of the best farmers in Virginia, assures us 
that this publication is one of real value.”—Southern Lite- 
rary Messenger. 
Also, just published 
) ‘ 

Rurrin’s Essay on Catcarzeous MAnuRes. 

5th Edition. 
“We commend it to every farmer.” 
“To the tide-water farmer it is a necessary of agricu)- 
tural life.’"—Southern Planter. d25 3t 








I y PRESS. Ay 
AND WILL SHORTLY BE PUBLISHED, 
THE HAND-BOOK 


FOR THE 


ARTISAN, MECHANIC, 
AND ENGINEER ; 


The arts of Polishing, Lacquering, Grinding, Japanning, 
Staining, and Burnishing. as well as the arts of perfect 
ing Engine-Work, and Mechanical Designs; the Orna- 
menting of Wood, Stone, Marble, Glass, Diamonds, Iron, 
Steel, and works in all sorts of Metals and Alloys, and the 
various abrasive processes that effect what cannot be 
done by cutting tools. 


TO WHICH IS ADDED, 


A DICTIONARY 


Of Apparatus, Materials, and Processes employed in 
the Mechanical and Useful Arts for 


GRINDING, POLISHING, 
AND 
ORNAMENTING; 
collected with great care from original sources, and from 
the Works of 
GILL, PHILLIPS, HOLTZAPFFEL, O'NEALE, 
KNIGHT, URE, AND OTHERS. 


THE ORIGINAL MATTER 
18 PURELY AMERICAN. 


The whole arranged, with numerous engravings on 
wood and stone, to suit the 


‘AMERICAN ARTISAN, 
BY OLIVER BYRNE, 
MATHEMATICIAN, 
CIVIL, MILITARY, AND MECHANICAL ENGINEER ; 


Author of “ The Practical Mode! Calculator ;” 
Compiler and Editor of the ** Dictionary of Machines, Me- 
chanics, Engine-work, and Engineering :” 
“The Pocket Companion for Machinists, Mechanics, 
and Engineers ;” 

“The Practical Cotton-Spinner ;” 

“The Practical Metal- Worker's Assistant ;”’ 

c., &e. 
PHILADELPHIA : T. K. COLLINS, Jr., 
No. 8 North-Sixth Street, 

1858. 


JUST ISSUED, 
NEW EDITION OF THE 


CHRISTIAN MINSTREL; 


A NEW SYSTEM OF 
MUSICAL NOTATION, 


BY J. B. AIKIN. 
SACRED MELODEON; 


SAME PLAN AS CHRISTIAN MINSTREL, 


SACRED HARP, 
BY WHITE & KING. 
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200 Broadway, N. ¥., Jan. 12th. 


APPLETONS NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





JUST READY. 


L 
Miss Sewell. 


THE EXPERIENCE OF LIFE. 
A Tale, author of “ Spe Seen f" Cortrate” One vol. 12mo. paper cover, 


50 cen er titched, 75 cents 
Miss McIntosh. 
THE LOFTY AND THE LOWLY; 


OR, GOOD IN ALL, AND cana ALL GOOD. 


B the anther of | * Two Lives,” “ Charms and Counter Charms,” “ Donaldson 
Y bc. hc. samme Cloth, $1 50. (In afew days) 


Manor,” 
(Parts I. IT. III, héshlansilips printed, price 25 cents each.) 


MEMOIRS, JOURNAL, AND CORRESPONDENCE 
THOMAS MOORE. 


EDITED BY 
THE RT. HON. LORD JOHN RUSSELL, M. P. 
To be completed in about 12 Numbers. 


most beiBiant of all the poets of the Emerald Isle.” The subject matter of th 
menor work, ante the high estimation of its editor, invest this pabliention ahh peculiar 
teres 


New volumes of “ The Popular Library.” 
THE LUCK OF BARRY LYNDON; 
A ROMANCE OF THE LAST CENTURY. 

BY W. M. THACKERAY. 


2 vols. 16mo. cloth, $1. 


“ This one of the best of Thackeray's admirable tales, and is marked with all his pecu- 
liar characteristics.” 


v. 
BASIL. 
A STORY OF MODERN LIFE. 
BY W. WILKIE COLLINS, author of “ Antonina,” &c. 
1 vol. 12mo. paper cover, 50 cts., cloth, 75 cts. 


A DIGEST OF THE 
LAWS, CUSTOMS, MANNERS, AND INSTITUTIONS 
OF THE 


ANCIENT AND MODERN NATIONS. 
BY THOMAS DEW Gate President of the College of William and Mary). 


As an Historical Manual this work is believed to possess decided advantages over all 
AM Ty cet ee met once 


DON QU OTE. 
EL EUGENOIS HEDALZO DON QUIJOTE DE LA MANCHA, 
Neuva Edicion, Corregida y Anotoda, por Eugenio de Ochea. 
12mo, $1 25. Paper cover, $1. 


new stereotype edition of the t work of Cervantes is accura’ 
the e: excellent edi eigen of Senor ‘ementla, 5 ahaa at Madrid in 


THE GUIDE TO KNOWLEDGE. 
' Being ta on of useful and ew ay yee! yt ‘ 
subjects, a to yo an in most simple 
P young SW cany — P 
BY ELIZA sommita-ase author of “ Popular Lessons,” &c. 
1 vol. 16mo. Illustrated, 62 cents. 


seceretely ortated from 


AN EXPOSITION OF THE 
GRAMMATICAL STRUCTURE OF THE ENGLISH 


LANGUAGE. 


Being an attempt to furnish an tpgrowel ey ao of teaching Grammar, for the use of 
a eges. 


BY Fon MULLIGAN, A 
1 vol. large 12mo. $1 50. 


x. 
THE SUCCESSFUL MERCHANT. 


Sketches of the Life of Mr. Samuel Budgett, late of Kingswood Hill, 
BY WM. ARTHUR, A. M. 





1 vol. 12mo. paper cover, 50 cents, cloth, 75 cents. 








TWENTY-FOURTH 
CINCINNATE Book TRADE SALE. 


——L—— LLB LOLO_O LS OO OOo 


THE NEXT SEMI-ANNUAL SALE 


WILL COMEENCE ON 


MONDAY, the 2\st day of March next, 


FOR WHICH CONSIGNMENTS OF 


BOOKS, STATIONERY, PUBLISHERS STOCK, STEREOTYPE PLATES, 


&c., 


&c., 


are solicited, to be sold according to the Rules and Regulations previously observed. 


N. B. The Catalogue will be put to press on the 1st day of February, and Invoices should be received a few days previous. Contributors will 
please forward their goods early or send samples by Railroad or Express in order to insure their receipt in season. 


This sale will be found a useful and convenient medium for Publishers to introduce their Books into new markets, and for Booksellers to supply 


their stocks with popular works at low prices. 


The conductors offer the Booksellers in Cincinnati for reference. Liberal cash advances made on receipt of goods when desired. 
Any of the Trade will be furnished with Catalogues or Circulars, free of expense, by sending their address to the conductors. 


i 





> 


*,* BOOKS AND STATIONERY sold on commission at Auction and Private Sales. 


HAYDEN & HUBBARD, 
Southeast corner of Fifth and Walnut streets, 


Orsorswatt, January, 1858. 


Up Stairs. 
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WILL BE READY NEXT WEEK, 


SPEECHES, 


BY THE RIGHT HONORABLE THOMAS BABINGTON MACAULAY, 


AUTHOR OF “THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND,” “LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME,” 


“ESSAYS FROM THE EDINBURGH REVIEW,” «&C. 
2 vols. 12mo. cloth, $2. 


ORIN BR BOLO LBL OOO 


DESCRIPTIVE EXTRACT FROM THE PREFACE. 


“ These S es, which are now for the first time brought together, are reprinted in a connected and complete series from the standard authority, 
Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates. They embrace the whole of the distinguished orator’s course in the House of Commons, from 1830 to the pre- 
sent day. Among them will be found in due chronological order, the several Speeches on the Reform Bill, which brought the orator so promi- 
nently forward in the arena of the House of Commons and before the world, in his vindication of the extension of the suffrage and the principles of 
representation, supported by every resource of wit, skilful argument, ingenuity of detail, and historical precedent, including those memorable passa- 
ges on the lessans of the French and English Revolutions ; the discussion of questions growing out of the agitations in Ireland in 1833, and later, the 
measures of repression, the reform of the Protestant Church Establishment, the Maynooth College Bill; his eloquent review of the East India 
policy, which recalls the triumphs of Burke ; his yright speeches, in which he places literary property on the ground of expediency ; his views 
on the Corn Laws, the Ballot, the Charter petition, the Dissenters’ Chapel Bill ; his remarks on the Treaty of Washington ; with many discussions 
incidental to these and other important topies, springing up during his Parliamentary career.” 


J. S. REDFIELD, 110 & 112 Nassav Srreet, New York. 


DISSOLUTION ,.—The copartnership existing between the subscribers, under the firm of DERBY «& MILLER, expired this day by its own 
limitation. 
Dated Ausury, December 31st, 1852. J. C. DERBY, E. G. STORKE, 
N. ©. MILLER, E. MUNSON (Special). 
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NOTICE OF LIMITED COPARTNERSHIP.—Notice is hereby given that James C. Derby, Norman C. Miller, Elliot G. Storke, and 
Charles F. Coffin, who reside in the City of Auburn, Edward Munson, who resides in the town of Sennett, county of Cayuga, William Orton and 
Engene Mulligan, who reside in the City of Buffalo, have formed a limited copartnership, pursuant to the Statutes of the State of New York, for 
the transaction of business as Publishers, Booksellers, and Stationers, in the Cities of Auburn and Buffalo, under the name and firm of DERBY & 
MILLER, Auburn, and DERBY, ORTON & MULLIGAN, Buffalo. And that the parties interested in the said firm are James C. Derby, Norman 
C. Miller, William Orton, and Eugene Mulligan, who are General Partners ; Elliot G. Storke, Edward Munson, and Charles F. Coffin, who are Special 
Partners, That Elliot G. Storke, Edward Munson, and Charles F. Coffin have each contributed the sum of Ten Thousand Dollars towards the 
common stock ; and that the said copartnership is to commence on the first day of January, 1853, and terminate on the first day of February, 1856. 





JAMES C. DERBY, ELLIOT G. STORKE, 

NORMAN C. MILLER, EDWARD MUNSON, 

WILLIAM ORTON,. CHARLES F. COFFIN, 
Dated Avsven, Ist January, 1853. EUGENE MULLIGAN, General Partners. Special Partners. 








American History and Geography. | SELECTIONS 


sinecnnadil FROM A COLLECTION OF RARE AND VA- 


B if B L I QO T H. E C A A M E R l C A N A : LUABLE VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, 








A CATALOGUE OF | For Sale by 
A VALUABLE COLLECTION OF BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS, HORACE H. MOORE, 
RELATING TO THE HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY OF NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICA AND THE WEST INDIES. | MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE, 


} 
It will com nearly 3000 Articles, including a great number quite unknown to American Bibliographers; they | Corner of Hanover Street and Exchange Place. 

hove a = ~S by be hopeless i ener auteg ~ Inet few years i = te nme ——- ity Of ae Saco of Liters. | t—CAPTAIN BER - * 
re, it wou) 88 to form such an: ollection. u r therefore, e notice o fond N . \OTTN 

Librarians of ublic Inetita and Collectors in the United S to its publication, about the First of Janvary next. | CHY’S ACCOUNT of the 





; Expedition to Explore the Northern Coast of Af. 
— gp a cremeense the Catalogue will be delivered, free of carriage, by D. DAVIDSON, 109 Nassau | Fi ca With Fin e Maps ‘um 4 Plat es. Lar ge Quarto 
London: J. Russert Smrru, Publisher, 36 Soho Square. | 2—Cot. KETING’S TRAVELS, with the Au- 
Gxtan Qenie c os ted by thor’s Residence in Morocco. With Fine Litho- 

above Catalogu solici graph Plates. Large Quarto. London, 1817. 

TRUBNER & CO., 12 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, is cahomer haves of er 
Either direct, or through DAVID DAVIDSON, 109 Nassau street. dll ae ETHIOPIA, 
ve the Second Cataract of the Nile. With Fine 
Colored Plates of Antiquities, &c. Quarto. Lon- 
ORIENTAL LITERATURE. Dilla irs 

~ is ed er Rts adyes OF THE EM- 

2 NGDOM OF _W 
MESSRS. TRUBNER & CO., | Mapsand Plates. "Quarto, bound fu ait.” London 

OF 12 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, | 1800. 
Beg to announce that the Hon. East India Company have ted them, by a special resolution of the Directors, 5.—Mrs. GRAHAM'S JOU i- 
the sole Agents for the Company’s Publications eo | | ne in —* in ay men <a Bat 
CATALOGUES pair aay dap 


| RA » 
are preparing, and when ready, may be had on application to Mt. DAVID DAVIDSON, 109 Nassau street, New York | — ve ae and Adventures in 
Messrs. Tribner & Co. keep constantly on hand a large stock of Books in Oriental Literature, published in all parts of Caspian fea. Quarto, Londen, aie eee 


the Con 
Triibner 5 Co., | 1-—DUBOIS’ DESCRIPTION OF THE MAN- 
, ubne . AND CUSTO: THE 
all tf . 12 Parrawoster Row, Lorpon. INDIA. Qurtes calf or 1817. a 4 
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READABLE BOOKS. 
APPLETON’S POPULAR LIBRARY OF THE BEST AUTHORS. 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS IN THE COUNTRY. 


— 








— 


BOOKS WHICH QUICKEN THE INTELLIGENCE OF YOUTH, DELIGHT AGE, DECORATE PROSPERITY, SHELTER AND SOLACE US IN ADVERSITY, BRING ENJOY- 
MENT AT HOME, BEFRIEND US OUT OF DOORS, PASS THE NIGHT WITH US, TRAVEL WITH US, GO INTO THE COUNTRY WITH US. 

“ Mesers. Appleton continue to add new and most interesting volumes to their ‘ Popular Library of the Best Authors. The epithet which they 
have attached to this series of books has been well justified in the acceptance and favor which the volumes have met with. Embracing, as they do, 
a great variety in their contents, but always aiming to convey the very wisest instruction, whether through satire or a more sober vehicle, they 
give us the cream of our contemporary literature. For the traveller, the summer tourist, or the lover of pleasant reading at home, the books will 
be found the most desirable companions, as they are EASY TO CARRY, EASY TO HOLD, AND MOST AGREEABLE IN THE PERU- 


NOW READY IN THIS SERIES: 


SAL.”—Boston Christian Examiner. 


Works of W. 


THE YELLOWPLUSH PAPERS. 
1 vol. 16mo., 59 cents. . 


* Houest-hearted, keen-sighted, plash-breeched Jeames.”"— Courier and Enquirer. 
“This book is witty and wise.”—Christian Enquirer. 


THE BOOK OF SNOBS. 
1 vol. 16mo., 50 cents. 
“ Snobs are to be studied like other objects of Natural Science, and area part of the 
Beautiful.”—Author’s Preface, 
THE PARIS SKETCH-BOOK. 
2 vols. l6mo. $1. 


Contains Tales, Essays, Translations from Beranger, Papers on Art, Literature, Napo- 
leon (Louis) and his System, Meditations at Versailles, &c. a 





M. Thackeray. 
MEN’S WIVES. 


1 vol. 16mo, 50 cents. 
Contains Mr. and Mrs. Frank Berry—The Raven's Wing—Deunis Haggerty’s Wife— 


—'s Wife. 


THE SHABBY GENTEEL STORY AND OTHER 
TALES. 1 vol. 16mo. 50 cents. 


In addition to the leading this volume contains The Professor—The Bedford 
Conspiracy—A Little Dinner at 8. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF FITZ BOODLE AND 
THE TREMENDOUS ADVENTURES OF MAJOR GAHA- 
GAN, 1 vol. 16mo. 650 cents. 


THE LUCK OF BARRY LYNDON. A Romance 
of the Last Century. 2 vols. 16mo. $1 00. 


In Press. 
The following Thackeray volumes from “ PUNCH,” collected and revised by the author :— 
PUNCH’S PRIZE NOVELISTS—OUR FAT CONTRIBUTOR—TRAVELS IN LONDON—MR. 
BROWN’S LETTERS TO A YOUNG MAN ABOUT TOWN—THE PROSER—JEAMES’S 


DIARY, A TALE of THE PANIC oF 1845, &c. 





Books from the London Times. 


ESSAYS FROM THE LONDON TIMES. 
A COLLECTION OF PERSONAL AND HISTORICAL 
SKETCHES. First Series, 1 vol. 16mo. 50 cents. 


Containing Papers on Lord Nelson and Lady Hamilton, Louis Philippe and his Fa- 
mily, The French Revolution, Howard, Dean Swift, Ancient Egypt, &c., &c. 


“The London Times is the Daily Epic of the World.”—Literary World. 


eee’ 


ESSAYS FROM THE LONDON TIMES. 
Second Series. 1 vol.16mo. 50 cents. 


With Pa on Dickens and Thackeray, T son, Carlyle, Grote, Nathaniel Haw - 
thorne, Untle Tom's Cabin, Australia, the Arctic Expeditions, ‘Lord Holland, &c. 


LIVES OF WELLINGTON AND PEEL, 
FROM THE LONDON TIMES. 1 vol. 16mo, 50 cents, 


eee ess 0 _ e_k _k_k_ ce _ el eee 


A JOURNEY THROUGH TARTARY, THIBET, AND CHINA. 


BY M. HUC. 2 volumes l6mo. $1. 


“This work is the Eothen of the Year.”— Rochester American. 


“It may be doubted whether a work of Travel has appeared during the present cen- 
ury of more original and genuine character.”—London Publishers’ Circular, 


“Its information is conveyed in such an inexhaustible strain of good humor and force 
as amply to repay the of any class of readers. In these points M. Huc bears 
some resemblance to his English namesake, Theodore, as we may almost call him.”— 
Edinburgh Review. 





Books by Horace Smith, Poole, Barham, Willmott, and others. 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. By Barnam. 
1 vol. 16mo. 50 cts. 


“ A jolly goaspentes, this reverend gentleman; a Friar Tuck born out of due time.”— 
Christian Inquirer. 


PAPERS FROM THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
1 vol. 16mo, 50 cts. 


Contains the Printer’s Devil; Gastronomy and Gastronomers; The Honey Bee; 
Music; The Art of Dress. 


A BOOK FOR SUMMER TIME IN THE 
COUNTRY. By the Rev. Ropert Anis Wittmorr. 1 vol. 16mo, 
50 cts. 


“Tis indeed a Summer book, and every way fit for a sojourner in Arcadia.”— Courier. 


THE MAIDEN AND MARRIED LIFE OF 
MARY POWELL (the wife of Milton). 1 vol. 16mo. 50 cts. 
* A charming book.”—Christian Observer. 





STORIES FROM BLACKWOOD. 
1 vol. 16mo. 50 cts, 

Contains The First and Last Dinner; Malavolti; The Iron Shroud; The Avenger; 
pa Maer and Three Rooms; Nicholas Dunks; Fortune-Hunting Extra- 
GAIETIES AND GRAVITIES. 

Ssirg. 1 vol. 16mo. 50 cts. 
“ Would do credit to Hood or Lamb.”—Hartford Times. 


A JOURNEY TO KATMANDU; OR, THE 
NEPAULESE AMBASSADOR AT HOME. By Lavrence 
Ourpnant. 1 vol.16mo. 59 cts. 


LITTLE PEDLINGTON AND THE PEDLING- 
TONIANS. By Pooxs, author of “Paul Pry.” 2 vols. 16mo. $1. 
Prt the raciest and most original satirical works of this age.”—Charleston 


By Horace 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


LIFE AND MEMORIALS OF DANIEL WEBSTER. 
WITH BIOGRAPHICAL, ANECDOTICAL SKETCHES, ETC. 
By GEN. 8S. P. LYMAN AND OTHERS. 2 vols. 16mo., $1. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 200 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


